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THE WEEK. 


Botu Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne made 
statements on Thursday on the subject of Russia’s 
attitude to neutral rights. The situation is undoubtedly 
unpleasant, but Mr. Balfour is sanguine, more san- 
guine than Lord Lansdowne. Mr. Balfour argued 
justly that difficulties are more trequent at the be- 
ginning of a war, and he was satisfied that the par- 
ticular difficulties that have arisen in the case of the 
Malacca and the Knight Commander will not occur 
again. His language on this point was most emphatic. 
‘*I am absolutely and perfectly confident that we shall 
have no repetition of the difficulties which occurred in 
the case of the Peterburg and the Smolensk, and I am 
perfectly confident that no neutral will again be sunk 
by any Russian vessel.” Lord Lansdowne was less 
positive, but still hopeful. He said that ‘‘ the cumu- 
lative effect of the Russian measures was extremely 
serious,” but he seemed to think that those measures 
would not be repeated. ‘‘Although this correspon- 
dence is still proceeding and I am not able to 
announce anything which can be regarded as a defini- 
tive settlement of the question, I am glad to be able to 
add that the language of the Russian Government 
justifies us in hoping that these acts of destruction of 
neutral prizes are not likely to be repeated.” There 
remains, of course, the case of the Knight Commander, 
about which some questions were put to Lord 
Lansdowne. Of course, the St. Petersburg Court may 
reverse the decision of the Vladivostock Court, but in 
any case the owners of the vessel must receive full 
restitution. paren 

MEANWHILE much anxiety is felt for the shipping 
and commerce of the country. The Russian Govern- 
ment’s extraordinary extension of the meaning of con- 
traband has deterred British companies from accepting 
cargoes for the Far East, and the orders have been 
transferred to German companies. Lord Lansdowne 
took a much graver view than Mr. Balfour of the 
immediate consequences of the action of the 
Russian Government. Mr. Bowles argued that we 
had no ground for quarrelling with the decisions of a 
Russian Prize Court, but, as Mr. Balfour pointed out, 
a Russian Prize Court, though not bound by the 
declaration of a Russian Government, would, in fact, 
be greatly influenced by a declaration of the Russian 
Government that it regarded a particular object as un- 
conditional contraband. We cannot quite understand 
from Mr. Balfour or Lord Lansdowne whether the 
British Government protested, as it ought to have done 
last March, against the Russian category of contra- 
band. It is our chief interest now to do all that is 
possible to deprive this list of authority. Mr. Bryce 
suggested that we might act with the United States 
Government, which has made its own. protest quite 
clear and unmistakable. Probably other Govern- 
ments might join in a declaration which would make it 
clear that other Powers would not consider as binding 
the decision of a Russian Prize Court which con- 
demned foodstuffs and raw material as contraband 
when they were not destined for the use of armies or 
garrisons. 





Tue Chartered Company has evidently determined 
that its only chance now is to play upon the weakness 





and incompetence of the present Government ; but with 
Consols low and the floating debt swollen to an 
inordinate amount the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will have to be much pressed and threatened by 
the Rhodesian gang before he consents to entangle 
British with Rhodesian finance. The question we 
have been suggesting has now been asked in the House 
of Commons, and Mr. Lyttelton rehearsed the facts 
which we explained at length three weeks ago, in- 
cluding the resolution passed by representatives of the 
white inhabitants of Rhodesia that the country ‘‘can 
make no true progress so long as the British South 
Africa Company as an administrative or commercial 
body has any control or power in the direction of public 
affairs.” Mr. Bryce asked specifically whether any 
arrangement would be subject to the approval of the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Lyttelton returned no 
answer. We trust it is not too late to press 
for an answer to this vital question, for 
there has been so much political knavery and 
financial roguery in connection with Rhodesia, and 
it has already cost British taxpayers so dear, that the 
plain duty of the Opposition is surely to take precau- 
tions at once, and to insist on behalf both of ourselves, 
the colonists, and the natives that the new compact, if 
there is to be one, shall be above board and subject to 
Parliamentary discussion. 





Mr. Batrour was asked by Sir Howard Vincent 
on Wednesday whether he would summon a Colonial 
Conference to consider the question of Preferential 
Tariffs, and by Sir Charles McArthur whether he 
would appoint a Royal Commission with Colonial 
representation. To both suggestions he replied 
with a refusal. The first suggestion was, of 
course, made by Mr. Chamberlain last week, 
and some disappointment is expressed in Pro- 
tectionist newspapers that the invitation has been 
declined ‘‘ at present.” Perhaps it is fortunate for 
Mr. Balfour that the suggestion came at the close of 
the Session, for at any other time it would have been 
painful to be called on to give a decided answer toa 
concrete proposal. This particular proposal was, 
indeed, so obviously futile that even Mr. Balfour, with 
all the critical divisions of the Session behind him, 
summoned up courage to reject it courteously. 





THE political mission has reached Lhasa. That 
consummation is a triumph for Lord Curzon and 
General Macdonald. The soldiers have conquered 
some very considerable physical difficulties. The Vice- 
roy has conquered the stubborn mind of the Govern- 
ment. On November 6 the Government said Gyantse 
was to be the utmost limit of the advance. On April 13 
Mr. Balfour could not conceive a contingency which 
would compel the Government to abandon the 
position they had taken up on November 6. 
On August 8 Colonel Younghusband is in Lhasa. On 
April 13 Mr. Balfour said that to be obliged to use 
force was one of the greatest misfortunes that could 
possibly happen to the India Government and to this 
country. Three months later Mr. Brodrick said in 
the House of Commons that it was impossible to 
give the numbers of the slaughtered Tibetans. So 
much for the foresight of the Government, whose 
reluctance to assent to this criminal and sense- 
less piece of aggression has been abundantly 
justified by the event. What is to happen next? 
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As the Government protested that they would never 
sanction a Protectorate or establish a British Resident 
at Lhasa, everyone who has followed the adventures 
of their formulas must be prepared by this time to find 
that our arrival at Lhasa is only the beginning ofa very 
grave entanglement. The Morning Leader published a 
disquieting statement on Monday to the effect that loot 
from Tibet was already on its way to India. Certainly 
if anything were needed to make this odious business 
quite complete, it would be to add to aggression 
and invasion the rifling of the antiquities and treasures 
of the monasteries of Tibet. 

Tue Democratic Convention, the adoption ot the 
plank and of Judge Parker, have made clear the issues 
upon which the Presidential election in America is to be 
fought. Judge Parker has declared in unmistakable 
terms for the maintenance of the gold standard, and in 
spite of this he has been able to secure the support of 
Mr. Bryan and of the old silverites. The first issue is 
to be Imperialism and militarism, the second in close 
connection is the interpretation of the Constitution, and 
the third is the reduction of the tariff. Ex-Governor 
Black, of New York, in presenting the name of Roose- 
velt to the Republican Convention, used these words : 

“ The fate of nations is still decided by their wars, You 
may talk of — tribunals and learned referees. You 
may sing in your schools the gentle praises of the quiet life. 
You may strike from your books the last note of every 
martial anthem, and yet out in the smoke and thunder will 
always be the tramp of horses and the silent, rigid, upturned 
faces. Men may prophesy and women pray, but peace will 
come here to abide for ever in this earth only when the 
dreams of childhood are the accepted charts to guide the 
destinies of men. 

‘Events are numberless and mighty, and no man can tell 
which wire runs around the world. The nation basking 
to-day in the quiet of contentment and repose may still be 
on a deadly circuit and to-morrow writhing in the toils of 
war. This is the time when great figures must be kept in 
front. If the pressure is great the material to resist it must 
be granite and iron.” 

Thus Roosevelt is presented to the American electors 
as the typical Strong Man, the Sandow of Jingo 
Imperialism. In Mr. Bryan’s words, the candidature 
of Roosevelt is intended *‘ to represent the new idea of 
militarism.” In accepting the nomination on Wednes- 
day the Democratic candidate declared strongly against 
the Imperialist policy, against the increase of arma- 
ments with which President Roosevelt is identified, 
against “the feeling now too prevalent that, by reason 
of the commanding position it had assumed in the 
world, the United States must take part in the disputes 
and broils of other countries, and that, because it had 
grown great, it should intervene in every important 
question arising in other parts of the world.” He 
attributes trusts to the encouragement and stimulus of 
the tariff, and declares for ‘‘a reasonable reduction,” 
though much cannot be hoped for at present with a 
Republican Senate. <_ e 

THE internal policy of Italy is just at present 
going through a curious and interesting phase. People 
are divided between the rumour that general elections 
will take place next autumn and the assertion that the 
Chamber will not be dissolved and that the Parlia- 
ment, which in Italy lasts five years, will run its full 
time—7 e., until June, 1905. This second course is in 
favour with the great majority of the present members 
of Parliament, who, of course, wish to put off as long 
as possible the dreaded struggle for re-election. On 
the other hand it is asserted that Signor Giolitti and 
his Cabinet would like to form a new Chamber in order 
to have in it a more homogeneous majority, capable of 
assisting the Government in the solution of several 
most important questions which have to be decided 
before the end of the year, such as the renewal of the rail- 
way convention with the present companies or the 
taking over of the railways by the State, and the dis- 
cussion and conclusion of the commercial treaties with 


Austria, Switzerland, and Germany. The extreme 
parties also are favourable to general elections, hoping to 
augment their forces. It is, however, reported on good 
authority that King Victor Emmanuel has expressed 
the intention of making use of his prerogative of dis- 
solving the Chamber only in exceptional cases and 
when it is really needed by the supreme interests of the 
State, as otherwise, he says, this right of the Sovereign 
may come to seem like an attempt to intimidate the 
Legislature in order to obtain what the Government 
wishes or prevent what the majority of those elected 
by the people intend to do. As it is almost sure that 
the desire of the King will be satisfied, the present will 
be the first legislative session which, since Parliament 
has existed in Italy, has lasted its full five years, 


Sir Cuarves E rot has now returned to England, 
and he wrote a letter to the 7imes last Tuesday giving 
his account of the circumstances of his resignation. 
His explanation certainly throws a new light on the 
facts presented by Lord Lansdowne, in vindication 
of the Foreign Office, in the White Paper published 
last month. Sir Charles Eliot had asked for an inquiry ; 
the inquiry was refused, and this correspondence was 
published instead. It is therefore only just that Sir 
Charles Eliot’s version should have the widest pub- 
licity. Sir Charles Eliot had complained thac tne 
Foreign Office had made a large grant of land to a 
syndicate, and refused to make a smaller grant of 
land to some private settlers. Lord Lansdowne, in 
reply, had defended himself by pleading that the grant 
Sir Charles Eliot wished him to sanction was incom- 
patible with respect for native rights. This defence 
naturally elicited a good deal of sympathy, but if Lord 
Lansdowne has no answer to Sir Charles Eliot’s letter 
the defence cannot be sustained. Sir Charles Eliot 
says that native rights were far more carefully secured 
under the concession that was refused than under 
the concession that was granted. Sir Charles main- 
tains that the first grant gave a freehold of five hundred 
square miles to the syndicate on terms that were no 
guarantee at all for the development of the district 
(all that the syndicate promised was to start five farms 
in seven years), and the application which was refused 
was an application for land for sheep farms on strict 
terms which were useless to a speculator, and were 
an absolute guarantee that the lessee would do his best 
to develop the district. Sir Charles Eliot resigned 
because he could not give a satisfactory reason for this 
refusal and because he felt that after inviting and 
encouraging settlers he was in a false position if grants 
of land were to be given only to powerful syndicates. 
His resignation was also a means of defending a 
most important principle of colonial administration. 


Sir WILi1AM GARsTIN has conceived a large and 
bold scheme for releasing the Upper Nile from the 
obstructive sudd marshes. At present these marshes 
confine, and, in some places, block the stream altogether. 
Sir William Garstin dismisses the method of cutting a 
channel through the marshes, because it would cost 
three and a half millions and then the operation 
would probably have to be repeated in a few years’ 
time. He proposes as an alternative to cut a 
new course for the White Nile from Bor to Taufikia, a 
distance of 200 miles. The cost of this, he calculates, 
is five and a half millions, but then the operation would 
be final. Lord Cromer has consented to set aside 
£24,000 for preliminary investigations. The Blue 
Book in which this report appears, and which was 
published this week, contains other important proposals 
from Lord Cromer. The public works outlined include 
further expenditure on railways, the remodelling of the 
two Nile mouths at Rosetta and Damietta, the raising 
of the Assuan dam, as well as irrigation plans for Egypt 
and the Soudan. 
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THE net result of the two by-elections this week is 
very unfavourable to the Government. At Reading, it 
is true, the Unionist candidate reduced the Liberal 
majority by nine, Mr. Rufus Isaacs being returned with 
a majority of 230 as against Mr. Palmer’s majority 
of 239. Even when allowance is made for 
Mr. Palmer’s strong hold on Reading, the 
Unionist candidate was probably justified in taking 
what solace is to be found in the phrase a 
moral victory, for at any rate Protection had not lost 
him more votes than represent the margin of support 
between a local candidate and a stranger. The result 
at Lanarkshire is overwhelmingly adverse. Here the 
Liberal majority was 942, or 38 more than the Unionist 
majority at the last election. On both occasions there 
was a three-cornered contest. Last time the total 
majority of anti-Government votes over the Unionist 
votes was 1,996; this time it was 4,926. Mr. 
Robertson, the Labour candidate, polled 1,054 votes 
more than Mr. Smillie in 1901, and the Liberal and 
Unionist candidates have changed places. The result 
is a great triumph for Free Trade ; but many Liberals, 
remembering how gallant a battle Mr. Smillie fought 
in 1901 against the war when the Liberal Association 
chose as candidate a director of a Tory paper, will 
wish that the Liberals had supported Mr. Robertson 
on this occasion. It is significant that the 7imes 
correspondent, writing two days before the election, 
admitted that Protection was a hopeless cause in the 
constituency. 


Tue brief debate in the House of Lords on Tues- 
day which was initiated by Lord Brassey produced a 
number of astounding statistics, with most of which 
our readers are familiar. The Government is convicted 
of persistently violating its own two-Power standard 
and pushing on what every other Great Power must 
regard as menacing and aggressive preparations. In 
ten years the number of men employed has risen from 
86,000 to 131,000, while the number of men in the 
navies of France, Germany, and Russia combined is 
only 129,000. In nine years we have also built more 
ships than this combination, and the floating debt for 
Naval Works has risen in ten years from g to 
27 millions—z.e., it has exactly trebled. No wonder 
that all this floating debt and the criminal waste that 
produces it begin to tell upon the financial credit and 
resources of the nation. Retrenchment, moderation, 
and sound finance are all out of the question so long 
as the present Ministers remain in office. Let us hope 
that their successors will be ready to act promptly and 
to carry out severe measures of economy which even 
Lord Brassey, the strongest of strong Navy men, sees 
to be imperatively demanded. 


On Friday in last week the Opposition walked out 
of the House as a protest against the Government’s 
methods of controlling debate in the case of the Welsh 
Coercion Act. At one time it looked as if there would 
be a violent protest, and several members invited sus- 
pension. Ultimately a secession was agreed upon asa 
form of protest, in which Mr. Asquith expressed him- 
self ready to concur. Certainly the circumstances were 
such as to provoke an angry demonstration. The 
Government had introduced a bill to enable the Board 
of Education to override any county council which 
it considered to be in default. The Welsh county 
councils refuse to administer the Act except upon 
certain conditions. The Government, instead of wait- 
ing for the legality of this conduct to be tested, pro- 
duce a bill which is to enable the Board to render 
valid any act by the voluntary school managers 
which might otherwise be invalid because the 
local authority has refused its sanction. Certain 
members propose amendments designed to prevent 





some of the worst abuses to which this procedure is 
liable. The Education Act of 1902 required the 
authorities of the voluntary schools to bring these 
schools up to a certain standard of structural efficiency 
before the county council undertook the responsibility 
of supervising and subsidising them. There is nothing 
in this bill to oblige the Board of Education to insist on 
this standard, and when it was proposed to insert some 
provision to that effect Mr. Lowther said the amend- 
ment was not ‘‘ substantial.” The Government allot 
this highly contentious bill to a Friday and so draft 
the bill as to admit of their closuring simultaneously— 
under Mr. Lowther’s interpretation of the clauses—a 
number of vital amendments. Even the Séandard dis- 
tributes some of the blame to Mr. Lowther and Mr. 
Balfour, says that there was a perceptible laxity in the 
management of business in the early part of the session, 
and that ‘‘in the steps that had been taken later on to 
retrieve the situation Mr. Balfour has not been careful 
to show to the House of Commons that deference which 
it should be the pride of British statesmen to feel and 
to display.” Lord Stanley of Alderley makes an excel- 
lent point in the 7zmes when he maintains that it is at 
least open to argument that the local authorities which 
have applied the Act with alacrity are as liable to the 
charge of violating the law as authorities that refuse to 
administer it on the ground that the voluntary schools 
are not efficient. Meanwhile there are rumours of im- 
portant developments in Wales. 





Tue Licensing Bill received its third reading in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday without a division, 
but not without a protest. Lord Spencer quoted from 
the Licensing World and Licensing Trade Review an 
amusing expression of the gratitude of the trade: 
‘* The promises of our friends have been nobly fulfilled, 
and when the opportunity arises our approbation will 
be proved.” The chief incident of the debate was the 
intervention of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who took a 
very gloomy view of the bill, blamed the Govern- 
ment for doing nothing to get rid of the ticd- 
house system, and said that the bill itselt would 
be an obstacle in the way of reform, and that 
the public had the worst of the bargain with 
the trade. Lord Salisbury, in replying, made a speech 
about Scotland quite in the spirit that was common 
in the days of Bute, and said that Scotchmen had 
a way of being hypocrites. The Government, one 
would have thought, does not enjoy such exceptional 
popularity that it can afford to let Lord Salisbury 
air his incisive wit on such a delicate subject. 
One amendment accepted by the Government in the 
House of Lords has been withdrawn as the Speaker 
has ruled it out of order. The amendment diverts 
the proceeds of the new licences from the relief of rates 
and hands them over to the licensing committees of 
Quarter Sessions to be devoted to purposes of public 
utility. The local bodies, therefore, would have to raise 
rates to meet expenses which they would otherwise 
have met out of the fund. 


THE condition of the Edinburgh National Gallery 
came under discussion on Tuesday last, when Sir John 
Stirling Maxwell drew attention to the Depart- 
mental Committee’s recommendation that the present 
building should be handed over to the Royal Scottish 
Academy and the pictures transferred to the Royal 
High School on the Calton Hill, which is admirably 
adapted to the purpose. Further, he urged an increase 
of the curators’ salaries, both in the Art and Portrait 
Galleries, the justice of transferring the grant of 
£2,000, which is Scottish property, from the 
votes to the consolidated fund, and the necessity 
of reconstituting the Board of Manufactures, which 
at present controls the National Gallery. Mr. 
Graham Murray was conciliatory in his reply, 
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agreeing that the curators were inadequately 
paid, and giving support to the suggestion—which, by 
the way, was first made by Mr. D. Croal Thomson in 
the Art Journal for January, 1904—that the High 
School Buildings should be utilised. But he pointed 
out that, if the other reforms were effected, there would 
be no need for the reconstitution of the Board of 
Manufactures, or indeed for the board at all. In the 
interests of Scottish art we could wish for nothing 
better than that the Board of Manufactures should 
cease to perform a task with which it ought never to 
have been entrusted. A more clumsy and inefficient 
method of administering a national art trust was never 
devised, even in this country where our art organisation 
has become a byword. What we want in England, 
and, apparently, in Scotland, is a purchaser like Doctor 
Bode, both learned and indefatigable, who knows where 
bargains are to be found and can trust himself to recog- 
nise them when he finds them. Purchasers without 
knowledge or confidence in themselves naturally buy 
pictures with pedigrees and sale-room reputations, for 
which, of course, they have to pay a fancy price. They 
do not hunt for bargains, and bargains do not come 
their way. The result is that Berlin gets an undoubted 
Durer from England at a low price and London gets a 
doubtful Durer at a high one. 


On Tuesday Wellington and the southern portion 
generally of the North Island of New Zealand expe- 
rienced the most severe shock of earthquake that has 
been felt there for forty years. We are told that 
buildings creaked and rocked, chimneys fell and 
windows were broken. The Wellington Public Library 
cracked so much that it became unsafe and has had to 
be closed. Considerable damage was done to goods in 
shops, and it is said that the general loss is very great. 
But there were no serious injuries or deaths. Earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions are almost the only 
natural disadvantages of New Zealand. The North Island 
suffered severely from an earthquake in 1855, which 
permanently raised the level of a large tract of land to 
the east of Wellington and caused a fissure in the 
earth which extended for about ninety miles. On that 
occasion the town of Wellington was far more damaged 
than it appears to have been by the earthquake on 
Tuesday. It is a relief to hear that there has been no 
recurrence of the shock. It is safe to assume, pro- 
bably, that the earth, having relieved itself of its gross 
humours, has become tranquil again. 





THE DIARY OF THE WAR. 


WerE it not for the news that reaches us at the time of 
writing (Thursday night), by far the most important news 
of the week would be the capture of the Wolf Hills by 
the Japanese on the last days of July. As it is, it is neces- 
sary to dwell upon it at some length, although at any 
moment news may arrive which will render the occupation 
of these heights comparatively insignificant. 

The hills lie to the east and north of the fortifications 
of Port Arthur at a range, to take an average of the maps, 
of about 12,000 yards. At this range it is, of course, easy 
enough to deliver shell—it is not possible to do harm. 
The fire which such a position permits to be directed upon 
the lines of the fortress and (with chance shots) beyond 
them. can have little more effect upon the town and har- 
bour than that high angle fire of some months ago. which 
the Daily Mail regarded as the modern method of re- 
ducing a fortress, and which had for total effect the slight 
depreciation of Togo’s larger guns. 

The occupation of the Wolf Hills is not, therefore, 
important directly. Indirectly it is, for it marks the first 
It is the first siege 


step in the siege of Port Arthur, 


position to be captured by the enemy. It will be used, 
when it has been prepared, to cover the valley in front of 
it and to permit the first works of the siege to be under- 
taken. In other words, we may say that from August 1 
may date the attack on Port Arthur, which was cut off by 
land on June 1. The advance has been very slow, but 
the causes of the delay have been sufficiently explained ‘n 
this column. 

Now that the siege has begun the chief interest 
centres upon its length: a point which we have repeated, 
stated to be doubtful, a problem to which Port Arthur 
has afforded the first solution, is now settled. A modern 
fortress cannot be taken by assault. But a secondary 
question yet remains to be answered, namely, the rapidity 
with which the operations of a siege proceed under modern 
conditions. It is a question of great interest, for the 
space of time during which a stronghold can hold out is 
the measure of its value, and we do not yet know what 
effect upon modern permanent works modern high ex- 
plosives dropped from a long range may have. It is, 
moreover, a point vital to this particular campaign, for, 
as we have often said, on the power of resistance displayed 
by Port Arthur depends the whole development of the 
situation in Manchuria. 

We may remark, in passing, that the generality of the 
Press has again proved itself utterly untrustworthy. The 
cock-and-bull story about the Russians defending Wolf 
Hills with stones has been accepted. The elementary fact 
that the hills are not fortified, had no guns mounted on 
them, and formed no part of the defences has been 
neglected, while the Daily Telegraph was at the expense 
of printing an elaborate map to show that the Japanese 
had captured a position within the defences of the town! 
It is astounding, but it is true—as anyone may see for 
himself by borrowing a copy of that organ of last Mon- 
day’s date. 

Incidentally Mr. Lynch’s despatch in Thursday’s 
Daily Chronicle is belated. He tells us from Tokio 
that the Japanese Generals are fighting on two fronts 
“on purpose.” No one fights two men when he could 
choose one; and anyhow, Mr. Lynch’s letter was written 
sdéme weeks after Stakelberg’s move south, which, with its 
sequel, has been the cause of the Japanese dilemma. 

Of the position in the Manchurian Plain there is 
little to be said, except that the Russians are obviously 
reinforcing their right and probably detaining a certain 
—— of new men at Mukden—and perhaps to the north 
of it. 

It is interesting to learn by telegraph from the Russian 
headquarters that a number of the Japanese troops are 
young men newly raised, but it was certain, even without 
such evidence, for the original trained army of Japan 
was no more than 200,000 men. Here, as at sea, their 
whole chance is being staked, reserves and all, upon the 
success of this summer. It isa policy they have con- 
sistently and wisely pursued since. February. The risk is 
as obvious as the necessity. 

Finally, there is the naval sortie. Of its result I know 
nothing as I write these lines. It is part of that bad 
luck which has dogged the weekly reviews since the war 
began. Its cause is obvious enough. The freedom from 
blockade and the unhindered power to attack the Japanese 
flank which the Russian ships have enjoyed has made the'r 
commander believe that Togo’s forces are appreciably 
weakened by long service. He may have further know- 
ledge upon which to work. He may have so completed 
his repairs as to be able for the first time to take the sea 
with his full forces. At any rate, were he to destroy but 
half the enemy’s strength at the expense of all his 
own it would be worth Russia’s while. Whether he can 
destroy so much as one Japanese ship is another matter, 
my readers will probably know by the time these lines 
appear. 

The re-appearance of the Peresviet, by the way, 
proves Admiral Togo’s detailed official report of her 
destruction to have been false. 
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M. WALDECK-ROUSSEAU. 


HOSE who would penetrate the secret of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s political greatness will find 

it in the clear conception, translated into innumerable 
legislative enactments, which he had of the duties of the 
modern State. His Associations law of July, 1go1, 
by which he is chiefly known to casual observers, was 
as he claimed, no mere oz de circonstance, and still less, 
as many seem to think, a mere weapon of anti-clerical 
propaganda. It was the finished expression of his 
idea that ‘‘The legal organisation of associations 
contains in germ the solution of the greatest 
social reforms by the development of liberty.” The 
boldness and originality of that conception is only to be 
realised by those who know with what jealousy French 
jurisprudence, penetrated by the traditions of Roman 
law in regard to corporations and the individualism of 
the Revolution of 1789, has looked on all associations 
of citizens. From the moment he accepted the 
portfolio of the Ministry of the Interior he set himself 
to develop in a country whose progress had been 
fettered by the Napoleonic conception of a barrack- 
State the practice of the collective action which has been 
so largely the secret of our own political growth. He 
rightly saw that in order to deliver France from the 
tendency to make of the citizen an automatic unit look- 
ing to the bureaucracy to guide every step from the 
cradle to the grave, and in order to encourage the 
growth of political capacities, you must teach the 
individual to develop himself by learning the secret of 
voluntary associations. His first great achievement was, 
in fact, to pass the law of 1884, which, for the first time, 
effectively recognised the right of collective bargaining 
and legalised the position of trade unions. He had, 
indeed, larger ideas. He regarded with avowed admira- 
tion the legislative experiments of our Australasian 
colonies, and wished to extend to trade unions a full 
measure of corporate capacity, hoping to give them a 
capitalist’s share in the national dividend. ‘‘ // fauz 
que le capital travaille, et que le travail posséde,” as he 
was fond of saying in his terse, epigrammatic way. 
With a similar intention he hoped great things from 
the Labour Co-partnership movement, and in 1885 
proposed a law admitting co-operative societies 
on special terms to contracts for public works. 
It was this doctrine of social solidarité that ani- 
mated every speech and inspired every bill. And 
it was vitalised with a warm sympathy with the 
cause of labour. His Ministry of Republican Defence 
established a record in industrial legislation among 
European countries; even the eager activity of 
the Italian Parliament during the last five years 
cannot compare with it. Through the instrumen- 
tality of M. Millerand, his Socialist Minister of 
Commerce, he reorganised the Direction du Travail as 
a Labour Department. He adopted those local labour 
councils which in Belgium and Holland have done so 
much in the cause of industrial peace, and hoped to 
develop in them the germ of Australasian legislation. 
It would take pages to record the administrative and 
legislative reforms of which he was the guiding spirit. 
Moreover, he was the putative father of many 
another’s laws. Not only as Minister, but as Deputy 
he distinguished himself in a country where legislation 
by private members is the rule rather than the excep- 





tion, by the number of projets de lot which he laid on 
the table of the Chamber. Poor Law, Public Health, 
Industrial Peace, Co-operation, Mutual Aid—these were 
but a few of the subjects he had at heart. Only he did 
not live to accomplish his two favourite schemes of 
Old-Age Pensions and Workmen’s Pension Funds— 
two projects by which he hoped to realise his aim of 
apres avoir amelioré la vie par le travail, il faut assurer 
la vie aprés le travail. 

Ruskin himself felt not more strongly than he the 
claims and the dignity of labour. He was fond of 
saying that he inherited his sympathy with the cause 
of labour from his father who was a member of the 
famous Comité du Travail in 1848. And he carried 
this spirit into his departmental administration, in a 
country too long accustomed to suppress all labour 
agitation manu militari. Inthe matter of strikes, he 
said, the Government has few rights and many duties ; 
its duty was to respect the right to strike and ensure 
respect for the liberty to work. He spent sleepless 
nights in ensuring peace during the labour 
troubles of 1goo—alas! at only too great a 
cost, a cost of which one gets a pathetic glimpse 
in the words he let fall at the tribune at that time: ‘ I 
suppose,” he said, ‘‘ these things have not permitted 
my predecessors any more tranquillity than me.” 

What distinguished him from many other French 
politicians was that he knew where he was going. In 
a country like France, where the control by the 
Chamber as to procedure and legislation is so much 
greater than that of the Ministry, there is always a 
temptation to a Ministry to follow rather than to 
lead the Chamber, and the prejudice against a Ministry 
‘going to the country” ever since MacMahon’s 
coup has intensified this tendency. But M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau never succumbed to it. For one thing he 
knew his own mind. He had a rare gift of prevision, 
of Parliamentary caution, and was fond of repeating 
Gambetta’s words, ‘‘// faut aboutir.” There was 
nothing aimless or sporadic about his Associations 
law. It was modelled on the legislation of 1825, the 
work of a great jurist inspired by the traditions of 
the old Parlementaires and determined tc bring the 
regular clergy within the concordatory discipline of 
the seculars. Had not ill-health prevented him from 
remaining in power he would have shown how to 
execute it. The whole explanation of what has fol- 
lowed is, as we shall show later, to be found in the 
fact that, unlike him, his successor, M. Combes, put 
himself in the hands of the Parliamentary Committees. 
It has led to startling results, and no one feared them 
more than M. Waldeck-Rousseau. He lifted up his 
voice against it in a memorable utterance in November 
Jast, in which he protested against the new amphic- 


‘tyonic councils of the two Chambers, the caucuses 


from which the Ministry invited bills instead of sub- 
mitting them. 

‘‘C’est la ruine detoute autorité gouvernementale 
et une véritable anarchie politique puisqu’elle place la 
direction 1a ot il n’y a pas de responsabilités.” 

To the same effect he protested in June of last 
year against the diminutio capitis, the infringement of 
the liberty of the subject, with which the Ministry, or 
rather the Ministry’s masters of the Extreme Left, 
proposed to pursue the unfrocked monks. 

‘* Have you no mind of your own?” he kept ask- 
ing to the Ministry. Against the proscriptions of the 
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Parliamentary Committee of Congregations he protested 
with all his might. ‘‘ For my part,” he said, ‘‘ 1 have 
not protested against the closed doors of the Councils 
of War in order to admit the closed doors of 
Committees.” 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s speeches reveal all the 
qualities of forensic oratory—they are lucid, they are 
powerfully analytic, but they are rarely impassioned. 
He had a sententious, imperturbable style, and if he had 
M. Clemenceau’s rare gift of welcoming interruptions 
with dialectical skill he did not always exercise it. 
But he had the grand manner of a great jurisconsult 
steeped in the traditions of D’Aguesseau and of 
L’H6pital. It is hardly too much to say that some of 
his greatest speeches in the debates on the Associa- 
tions bill rise to the breadth and dignity of Burke, 
though they are without his colour. There seems to have 
been a suggestion of austerity about his personality and 
the suggestion is heightened by his absolute aloofness 
from the trafficking of the lobbies. Since M. Hanotaux 
retired from public life to give up to mankind as a histo- 
rian the gifts which were not meant for party, there had 
been no such commanding intellectual figure in French 
political life. He was the last, as he was, perhaps, the 
greatest, of the generation of Gambetta—one of those 
who shared with Paul Bert and Jules Ferry in the great 
constructive legislation of the early eighties. Though 
he has left ro peer his work will endure, for it is built 
into the very fabric of the State. In the critical hour 
of 1899 he, of all others, did not despair of the 
Republic. What he said of the Republic whose salva- 
tion he was in 1899 may be said of him: 

** Nous avons triomphé des germes de mort.” 





WELBECK versus HULL. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Welbeck was 
flat when it was delivered, and now it is stale ; 
but some reflections upon the principal statements and 
arguments by which he sought to lure the agricultural 
labourers into his net of taxation may not be unprofit- 
able. What a contrast is Mr. Chamberlain’s rural 
programme in 1904 with his rural programme in 1885. 
On January 4, 1885, he asked: ‘‘ What ransom will 
property pay for the security it enjoys?” Protective 
duties he described as a ‘‘ crude panacea,” declaring 
that ‘‘ property cannot pay its debt to labour by taxing 
its means of subsistence.” The true remedy was 
taxation of land. And what should be the principle 
of taxation? On August 5, 1885, at Hull, just nineteen 
years before Welveck, Mr. Chamberlain set this dainty 
dish before the dukes: ‘‘The true principle of taxation 
is equality of sacrifice. It is absurd to talk of that 
when a great duke with £300,000 or £400,000 a year 
and a capitalist with £10,000 pay in the same propor- 
tion as a working man with twenty shillings a week,” 
Now allis changed. Quantum mutatus ab illo. It is 
not the millionaire who is to be taxed for the working 
man but the working man who is to be taxed for 
the millionaire. The change in convictions has pro- 
duced an equally startling change on the platform. 
Escorted by a duchess, with a duke in front and two 
dukes behind, Mr. Chamberlain stepped proudly into the 
Riding School of Welbeck and unfurled a banner round 
which the landed aristocracy of England —the cavaliers 


of the twentieth century—might muster their army of 
retainers. It is a new banner and a curious one—not 
ransom, but rent. In the good old days of Protection 
when the agricultural labourers had no vote the banner 
had only two inscriptions—one for the landlords, High 
Rents, and one for the farmers, High Prices. Under 
the exigencies of electoral conditions, Oswestried as 
it were, Mr. Chamberlain has painted out High Rents 
and High Prices with a pigment sufficiently opaque, 
as he hopes, to hide them from the labourer, but 
sufficiently transparent not to hide them from the 
landlord and the farmer. And on the new banner he 
has inscribed in huge letters the magic words More 
Employment and—let Thrasymachus blush—Cheaper 
Food. 

Mr. Chamberlain began by describing what he 
called ‘‘the general position.” He seems to be more 
pessimistic than ever. As a commercial nation ‘‘ we 
havehad to take up a secondary or evena third-rate posi- 
tion, with every prospect that, if this system continues, 
we shall sink into the position of a fifth-rate Power.” 
Let us observe that there is not the slightest truth in 
the statement, whatever credence may attach to the 
prediction. Great Britain exports, both in volume and 
value, far more manufactures than any other country 
in the world, while her commercial marine is equal to 
that of the whole world together. When Mr. Chamber- 
lain passed from ‘‘ the general position” to the special 
position of agriculture he was a little bit hampered by 
the blackness of the picture which he had just painted. 
In the first place, even in that not very intelligent 
audience the majority must have known it to have been 
false. In the second place, it was important for the 
purposes of rhetorical effect that a contrast should be 
drawn between agriculture and manufactures. 

Having painted the lowest deep, Mr. Chamberlain 
had to finda still lower deep. Free Trade, which had 
depressed our manufactures, must be shown to have 
ruined our agriculture—and to have ruined it in 
spite of the enormous boons which since 1886 Mr. 
Chamberlain, ‘‘ with the support of Lord Salisbury 
and with the approval and assistance of my friends 
Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Jesse Collings, has bestowed 
on the agricultural labourer.” Accordingly he 
set out to prove that Free Trade has been very bad for 
the agricultural labourer. But, unfortunately for his 
argument, the country has been so well educated 
during the last twelve months that he dare not begin 
with the thesis he advanced last year, that England 
was very prosperous in the days of the Corn Laws. 
Can you believe, he cried indignantly at Welbeck, 
that I of all men—I, your best friend and benefactor 
—am possessed by ‘‘an infamous desire to throw you 
back upon the times of famine and misery in which 
your ancestors were some sixty years ago”? Well, 
this shows that Mr. Chamberlain has at any rate 
made some progress. The reply of the Cobden 
Club has not been in vain, It has forced Mr. Cham- 
berlain into the Confession Box. ‘‘It is quite true,” 
he now admits, ‘‘that the condition of the labourer, 
and not only of the labourer but of the artisan in the 
towns, was one of infinite distress,” in the Corn Law 
times. ‘‘ But,” he hastens to add, ‘‘ the cause of the 
misery from which your fathers and your grandfathers 
suffered was not the price of corn, but the lack of 
employment and the lowness of their wages.” 

So we now have Mr. Chamberlain after twelve 
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months of agitation publicly confessing that in England 
under a system of protection and preference the 
labourers suffered from misery, famine, lack of employ- 
ment, lowness of wages, and high price of corn. 
But though his legs are stricken off he fights on his 
stumps and vehemently contends that the accompany- 
ing high price of corn had nothing to do with misery, 
famine, lack of employment, and lowness of wages. It 
in the year 1817 an agricultural labourer living with his 
family on what was then considered a pretty good wage 
of eight shillings a week had come to Mr. Chamberlain 
and complained that he could not feed his family 
because the price of wheat was 96s. 11d. per quarter 
Mr. Chamberlain, we suppose, would have replied : 
‘*My poor fellow, you are quite mistaken; there 
is nothing wrong with the price of corn, it is your 
wages that are at fault. You must wait thirty or 
forty years until the discovery of gold in Australia 
and the progress of invention have raised your wages 
and increased your employment.” The Jabourer 
would have answered, ‘‘ But I thought, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, you promised us that Protection would raise 
wages.” And Mr. Chamberlain, to judge from the 
Welbeck speech, would have had no answer whatever. 
He says, indeed, that the effect of Free Trade on the 
labourer of this country has been ‘‘ disastrous.” But 
that is only a statement. His admissions prove the 
opposite. 

He admits that corn is at 26s. a quarter under 
Free Trade, and that ‘‘ we have got to about the bed- 
rock level in regard to the price of food.” He also 
admits that, while prices have fallen so enormously, 
“the wages of the labourer have been raised.” The 
wages of the agricultural labourer, we may observe, 
have about doubled during the last sixty years, and 
their purchasing power has at least trebled, though it 
is quite true they have not risen so much as the wages 
of skilled labour in other employments. 

It would be easy to follow Mr. Chamberlain into 
the outlying parts of his case. His misrepresentations 
of Mr. Cobden, his erroneous or utterly misleading 
comparison of English with French agriculture and 
of the course of food prices in England and France, can 
all be easily exposed. But these decorations and illus- 
trations have been amply refuted in the Manchester 
Guardian, by Lord Balfour of Burleigh in the 7zmes, 
and by many other competent writers in various organs 
of the daily Press. We must be content thus briefly 
to have laid bare the foundations of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
central argument. 





NATIONAL STRATEGY. 


T is not quite easy to understand why Lord Esher 
has published the pamphlet on National Strategy 
which he had printed last March for private circula- 
tion. The pamphlet was meant to develop rather 
more fully than was possible in the official report the 
argument for appointing a Permanent Secretary to the 
Defence Committee. This office has now been created, 
and it is filled by Sir George Clarke, a soldier and an 
official whose qualifications are universally recognised. 
The pamphlet itself contains little that is new, except 
an amusing tribute to Mr. Balfour, and a good deal 
that is old and untrue, such as_ the conception 
that the Empire rests on force. Even Mr. Chamber- 
lain knows better than to say this, and he said, 





only a fortnight ago, at Rochester, that there 
was nothing to prevent the colonies separating to- 
morrow. Nobody will dispute Lord Esher’s opening 
remarks about the scientific organisation of War Offices 
and Foreign Offices and, let us add, the diplomatic 
services in other countries or the dangerous degree in 
which our own arrangements are often left to chance. 
But when he asks a series of more or less rhetorical 
questions, whether this, that, or the other would 
have happened in the Boer War if the Defence Com- 
mittee had been properly organised in the summer 
of 1899, we are tempted to remind him that human 
folly, if it may be restrained within certain limits, 
is not finally eradicated by any system of official 
co-operation. It was Mr. Balfour, the “‘ more than ordi- 
narily prescient Minister,” who said in November, 1899, 
that he had nomoreexpected to be at war with the Orange 
Free State than with Switzerland. Yet, as we know, 
his Intelligence Department had left him in no doubt 
of the binding treaty between the two threatened 
Republics. When Mr. Chamberlain said, in August, 
1899, that no reinforcements were wanted, he had 
received ample warning from the responsible officer. 
Certainly it may be hoped that the Defence Committee 
will dissuade Ministers in future from trusting the 
interested representations of powerful private factions 
rather than the responsible warnings of their own 
Intelligence Department ; but some injustice is done 
the military authorities if the plain facts of 1899 are 
forgotten. 

We are glad to see that the Westminster Gasette 
demurs to certain statements in Lord Esher’s 
pamphlet which seem to suggest that future Ministers 
are to be bound by Mr. Balfour’s formulas and con- 
clusions. What is wanted is a body of doctrine, ex. 
perience, and tradition which is accessible to the 
Government of the day, but not a dead-weight which 
is to crush the initiative and judgment of a Minister. 
The Defence Committee will accumulate records of 
fact, of opinion, of experiment, but nothing but harm 
will result if the Minister responsible to Parliament is 
to be overpowered by the decisions of his predecessors 
or to be allowed to escape his own responsibility by 
taking shelter behind them. When Lord Esher talks of 
Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘ judicial summaries and final decisions” 
he is to be interpreted, we presume, as referring to the 
present alone. Certainly future Ministers will be in- 
terested to study them, if only for the reason that ‘‘ final 
decisions” are not characteristic of Mr. Balfour’s 
mind, but they will do so with absolute freedom 
to reverse them if they decide that they are mis- 
taken. 

For the present the chief and most perplexing pro- 
blem for the nation is to find out how the Government 
think these islands—not to speak of the Empire—are 
to be defended. Lord Esher is enthusiastic about 
the Prime Minister whom he finds endowed with “a 
mind sharpened by dialectics and a temper chastened 
by philosophic inquiry,” andto whom he is grateful for 
“ State Papers of quite extraordinary interestand value.’ 
Unfortunately, the philosophic inquiry andthe dialectics, 
though they may have enriched official libraries, have 
left the question of the organisation of the Army in 
the grossest confusion. If Mr. Balfour’s speeches in 
the House of Commons were added to those records, 
we should possess a speech made in defence of Mr. 
Brodrick’s Army scheme and a speech made in defence 
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of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposal to destroy that 
scheme as thoroughly as can be done. The compara- 
tive study of these conflicting enthusiasms might 
possess ‘‘quite extraordinary interest,” but it does 
nothing to get rid of the plain difficulty which faces us. 
What that difficulty is may be stated very simply and 
very briefly. Mr. Arnold-Forster, the Minister re- 
sponsible to Parliament for the War Office, told us 
a few weeks ago that the Army was passing through 
a great peril. He repeated his warning last Monday. 
‘There is a danger—a very serious danger. I reada 
letter in one of the public prints which might have 
been written from Laodicea by an ex-official of the 
War Office of Laodicea, and which said that there was 
no occasion for pressing the matter, but the best thing 
to do was to leave things alone. That is not my view. 
Every day I spend at the War Office I become more 
and more convinced that there is need for action.” 
This language is emphatic enough. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster makes no secret of the fact that Mr. Brodrick’s 
reforms have proved disastrous failures ; that there is a 
serious deficiency in the drafts for India; that, in his 
words, something must be done to stop the deteriora- 
tion of the Army and to decrease the enormous 
expense of the Army. Here is a_ situation 
that might have been created for Lord Esher's hero. 
Where could his power of analysis, the quick dexterity 
of his sharpened mind, his genius for sifting opinions, 
find a better field ? 

Yet what is the result? An obscurity that is 
almost total darkness surrounds the intentions and 
even the general ideas of the Government. When Mr, 
Arnold-Forster made his speech in the House of 
Commons he said the Army Council was adverse to 
his proposals. That was not a promising beginning. 
But, as the Daily News showed on Tuesday in an 
excellent article collating the dicta of Ministers, 
worse was to follow. Lord Lansdowne, Mr. 
Brodrick’s predecessor at the War Office and 
Mr. Arnold - Forster’s colleague, explained in 
the House of Lords that Mr. Arnold-Forster’s speech 
was only a general sketch and was not to be taken too 
seriously. Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Arnold-Forster’s col- 
league and his predecessor at the War Office, said 
bluntly, a week after the speech in which Mr. Arnold- 
Forster explained his scheme for reducing Army expen- 
diture, that nobody had yet supplied a scheme by 
which reduction could be effected. Mr. Balfour, who 
is gifted with such a special faculty for sifting opinions, 
confines himself in this case to the less specialised and 
fatiguing task of applauding all his colleagues alike. 
The truth that emerges from all these ambiguities is 
simply this—that the Government, equipped with 
an active Defence Committee, led by a dialec- 
tician, fortified by the reports of three Commissions, 
enriched by the lessons of its own varied and 
instructive failures, cannot give the country any 
scheme for providing for the national defence, while 
telling us that our existing arrangements are most 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster used language on Tuesday 
which suggested vaguely that his scheme, contingent 
in some parts on the symptoms of popular approval, 
contingent in all parts on the ultimate struggle in the 
Government, is to be carried out in some form in the 
recess. ‘‘I desire to confine this debate, as far as 
possible, to the general principles which, if they are 


accepted, will give us a chance of proceeding with our 
task. After these principles have been laid down by 
the Government and endorsed by the House, the 
Army Council will charge itself with carrying out 
the executive policy necessary.”” Mr. Asquith gave the 
only possible answer to this invitation when he said 
that the Opposition could accept no responsibility for 
a scheme that was vague, general, and incomplete, and 
a similar personal disclaimer was made very promptly 
by Sir James Fergusson. The Government have pro- 
duced no scheme; they have produced a series of 
hypotheses on which they are themselves in open dis- 
agreement. There is a good deal to be said for Lord 
Haliburton’s suggestion to the Government to revert to 
the recruiting terms that were in force before Mr. Brod- 
rick introduced his German army corps and donned his 
German order. This might be done as a temporary 
measure, and the Government might use the Recess 
to make up their minds—with the aid of the 
Defence Committee—as to what kind of Army 
we want and how we are to get it. At one 
moment we thought this had perhaps been done. 
When it was announced that the Government were 
going to propose the abolition of the Militia, we hoped 
it meant that they had really thought out what were the 
separate functions of the Army and the Auxiliary Forces; 
that they meant to improve the standard of the Army, 
and to make it attractive to men who wanted careers 
rather than casual diversion or casual employment, and 
that they were going to reorganise the training for 
defensive war at home. That illusion has perished. The 
Government did not dare to venture on this bold 
reform, and Mr. Arnold-Forster’s last speech shows 
that he still cherishes the notion that the Militia, in 
spite of their inadequate training, are to be used 
abroad, and to be used, which is still worse, for feeding 
the Army. For our part it seems to us idle to talk 
grandly of National Strategy if you have not decided 
what part the Regular Army and what part the 
Auxiliary Forces are to take in the defence of the 
Empire, and if you have not the courage to ask the 
nation to face realities and adapt its material to 
its needs. 





THE UNITED FREE CHURCH AND THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 


COTLAND suddenly finds itself in a graver ecclesi- 
astical crisis than it has known since 1848, the 
memorable year of what is termed the disruption, and the 
crisis is as pathetic as it is grave. The body that till 
four years ago was known as the Free Church of Scotland 
had served nobly the cause of religion, both at home and 
abroad. It had been born amid the usual chorus of Sad- 
ducean sneers. Men said that the ministers loved their 
assured stipends and their comfortable manses too well 
to obey what they vaunted as their consciences. A 
philosopher exhorted the impassioned divines and their 
heedless supporters not to be “martyrs by mistake.” A 
leading Minister of the Crown believed the informant who 
told him that the ministers would not go out, and was 
surprised to find that the men he had expected to be 
cowards turned out to be heroes whose act made one of 
the coolest and most capable Scotsmen of the day ex- 
claim, “I am proud of my country.” And if ever any 
Church proved worthy of her heroic birth the Free 
Church of Scotland did. “ Wisdom was justified of her 
children.” The religious zeal of the country was more 
than doubled; a new church and manse were built in 
every parish, new missions were established in India and 
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elsewhere, the educational agencies of the country were 
enormously increased, new colleges were founded, one 
being so equipped as to propose to become a new Univer- 
sity. And the Church was a learned as well as a zealous 
body, produced scholars of distinction and a clergy that 
could be described as, on the average, the best educated 
in Christendom. And this is said not lightly nor with any 
intention to be simply courteous, but with deliberation ; 
and the Church was as fervent in spirit as it was diligent 
in the cultivation of letters. It stood for a peculiarly 
active type of evangelical religion—a type that was in 
Scotland distinctively national and historical, and neither 
Highland nor Lowland. And as a Church it had made 
for unity amid the much divided and pugnacious Presby- 
terians of the North. One of its first acts in this direction 
was to reconcile to its larger being the body which Dr. 
Thomas McCril so long and so honourably represented. 
Later it had incorporated the Church which claimed to 
embody the ideal of Richard Cameron, and which had 
done so much to enrich Scottish character even while 
laboriously striving to help its people, apart from the 
national civil life. The last of its good deeds in this 
direction was done in 1900, when by union with the 
United Presbyterian Church a long step was taken towards 
healing the divisions of the past ; and for this, the last of 
its good deeds, it has been doomed to suffer at the hands 
of our highest judicial authority a wound which would 
have proved fatal had the body been less robust and 
lived amid a less robust people. 

Now, the remarkable ‘feature in the situation is the 
serenity within the distress with which ‘the United Free 
Church has received the judicial decision of the House 
of Lords. The circular \the authorities have issued is as 
remarkable for its grace and courtesy as for its strength. 
It contains no word that can offend the most fastidious 
believer in legal infallibility, but it is quite clear as to the 
duty Jof obeying conscience at whatever cost. Just as if 
to supply us with a contrast and an object-lesson in the 
meaning of the victory, the newspapers!of to-day (Monday) 
report a sermon by the Rev. Murdo Macqueen, Moderator 
of the Free Church, in which he says that the Professors 
of the United Free/Church were beginning to roar and 
shriek and yell because they had lost every penny of their 
salaries. To pay them would be 'to “ divert funds to the 
propagation of error and falsehood,” which is impossible in 
a Church that dare not for any such purpose alienate a 
shilling of its funds or a stick or stone of its property. 
And so on the wild talk goes, showing nothing but the 
frantic incapacity of the talker to administer tre 
funds which were collected to realise the ideals 
of the old Free Church. For the colleges which 
it built up were remarkable alike as seats of light 
and learning. In them had taught men with the 
massive mind of Principal Cunningham, the _ rich 
learning and genial spirit of Rabbi Duncan, the fine 
enthusiasm for Semitic knowledge and poetic insight of 
A. B. Davidson, the vivacity and encyclopedic science of 
Robertson Smith, the elaborate and courteous scholarship 
of Patrick Fairbairn, ‘the delicacy and geniality of thought 
of Henry Drummond, the critical sagacity and intellectual 
force of A. B. Bruce, and in them teach to-day men as well 
known and as influential as these in the regions of theo 
logical thought and religious learning. To see these men 
abolished and their places attempted to be taken by men 
like the Moderator of the Free Church, \may be justified 
by a decision of impossible law, but it is too contrary to 
statesmanship and even to common-sense to be tolerable 
im a country so devoted to education and religion as 
Scotland. The Church that suffers does not suffer alone; 
the nation suffers with it in it; and the Scottish people 
have had hitherto too much feeling ,for the reality of 
things to respect a legality which is a glaring outrage upon 
good and moral feeling. 

I write this, though I am neither a Calvinist nor a 
Presbyterian, and I know full well what it is to renounce, 
and to suffer for renouncing, an ancestral |creed and 





Church. But I feel that the more the present situation, 
and the decision which has caused it, is looked at without 
prejudice and without passion, the less will it be allowed 
to remain the question of a single Church, and the more 
will it become,a question for a whole people. And this 
feeling I wish here to express. 

May I urge my countrymen not to be drawn away 
to side issues, but to insist on fairly facing the real ques- 
tion themselves and on seeing that it is fairly and squarely 
faced. Men are here accidents—discussions concerning 
their characters, their motives, and their modes of action 
may be left to our Sadducean friends, who are never so 
happy as when plotting with Pilate how best to defame 
innocence and bring it to the Cross. It is the act of a 
knave to doubt the motives of an opponent, especially 
when every test that can be applied to public character 
proves the opponent to be the more honourable man ct 
the two. Nor is the mode or opportuneness of the Unicn 
more than a side issue, with all the doubtful and debat- 
able points as to whether the terms offered to the insig- 
nificant persons composing the insignificant minority were 
or were not too harsh. The real, the only matter now at 
issue, is whether a decision which may have been framed 
by eminent and honourable lawyers according to their 
own reading of the law, ought to be, even where it vio- 
lates every principle of equitable common-sense, endorsed 
by a whole people. It is not a seemly thing for any State, 
nor does it become the honour of any people, to stand 
by a decision which involves an unjust transference cf 
property and which in the name of law and by ‘ts 
authority proposes to inflict more undeserved and in- 
equitable suffering on an innocent society than can find 
a parallel in the whole of history. The law that makes 
a man a martyr for conscience sake may be harsh; but 
the law that inflicts martyrdom on a whole community is 
indefinitely harsher. 

But this decision raises another question in a very sharp 
and definite form, viz., What is the Church and what :ts 
relation to its creed ? The Scottish judges had the Scoi- 
tish idea of the Church, looked at the case through it, and 
decided in favour of the United Free Church. The House 
of Lords refused to entertain the idea, or to look at the 
case through it, and so its judgment was adverse. In 
the early discussions the Lord Chancellor would not 
allow the term Church to be used, said in effect they 
had no concern with it whatever, and insisted on regai4- 
ing the question as one of a trust which was governed 
throughout by civil contract and the laws relating thereco. 
But to decide against the admissibility of the idea of the 
Church was to decide against the status of the Church as 
a Church before the law. But is this according to the 
history and usage of Scotland ? Would it ever have 
occurred to a body of Scottish judges so to act and decide? 
The Chancellor’s argument might have been valid against 
a Church like the Anglican, which is no collective unity, 
nor has it any corporate existence, but only what may be 
termed a legally parochial being; but his argument was 
irrelevant, and therefore invalid against a Presbyterizn 
Church, which is a collective and corporate unity, and c: + 
act as a whole. It is a State as well as a Church; ir 
Assembly is a legislative and administrative as well as ar 
executive body. It is governed by laws of its own making, 
and it cannot surrender the right to make its own laws 
without denying its constituent idea. The unity of a 
Presbyterian Church does not consist, as the Chancellor 
argued, in “the unity of its doctrines ” or the maintenance 
of its “creeds, confessions, formularies, and tests,” but in 
its people, those who live within it as within a living body. 
How this bears on the question is obvious enough; the 
property the Church holds it holds as a Presbyterian 
Church, which is not constituted by its documents any 
more than a State is constituted by its laws, but has the 
same right as the State to make its documents or enact 
its laws. In other words, the people who gave property 
or money to the Church gave to the Church, and not to 
title deeds, to the Church as a body they knew, lived in, 
yoted through, and if they ever thought of the documents 
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they thought of them as framed and interpreted by the 
Church, in its possession rather than it in theirs. The 
notion that the Church was founded on and must be 
judged by documents itself created occurred to no one. 
Their judgments were framed not according to any 
abstract legal formule, but according to the facts they 
knew. And they would have said that the Church was a 
living body, and not dead, a sort of corpse swathed and 
coffined in documents it had itself drawn up. 

I will not attempt to follow the Lord Chancellor 
through his recent remarkable disquisition on doctrine. 
I read it with feelings of humiliation and affront. I 
admire the Westminster divines, but I neither believe nor 
love the Westminster Confession, yet I should be ashamed 
to judge a tyro in theology with a modicum of the got- 
up and fundamentally incorrect knowledge which the 
Lord Chancellor of England brought to one of the greatest 
trials in ‘history. 

On the law of the case I will not now attempt to 
speak. Here, indeed, I am a mere layman, and claim 
to be nothing more. Only one thing I am clear about, viz., 
that cannot be good in law which is bad in justice, and 
the injustice or inequity of the ‘late decision is its most 
flagrant feature. I do not question either the honour or 
the legal competence or the authority of the tribunal which 
pronounced judgment, and what I say almost every judge, 
speaking as man and not as lawyer, would have said. And 
the longer the decision stands before the conscience of 
the Scottish people, the more emphatically will they say 
the same thing. If anything could make Thomas 
Chalmers, . Robert Candlish, James Begg, Henry 
Moncrieff,’Thomas Guthrie, William Cunningham, Robert 
Buchanan, Robert Gordon, Hugh Miller, or any other 
ot the fathers and founders of the Free Church, break the 
silence of the tomb, it would be the idea of the property 
they had collected with such labour,:and the Church they 
had‘founded with such infinite care and enthusiasm, pass- 
ing into the custody of the score or two of men who have 
fcund a spokesman in the “ Moderator of the Free Church 
of Scotland,” while thousands of their faithful sons are 
cast out into the wilderness. I ‘have written as a Scots- 
man who is proud of his country and loves his people, 
and who counts it one of the rarest ‘privileges of his life 
to number some of his dearest and most intimate friends 
in the ministers of the United Free Church. But, much 
as I love my country, people, and friends, I hope I love 
freedom and justice still more, and' what can one do but 
plead the cause of a Church which has so well served 
the'freedom and the justice he so deeply loves? 


A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 





A CHARACTER SKETCH OF THE TSAR.—II. 


HE story of the inquiry into the cause of 

the impoverishment of the peasants in Central 
Russia, which is told in the Quarterly Review, 
is another instance of the Tsar's indifference to 
the condition of his subjects. The fact is that, 
beginning with 1873, Commission upon Commission 
were nominated to inquire into the conditions of 
the peasants, and each of them reported that the peasants 
in all the provinces of Central Russia were totally ruined. 
A new Commission, but on wider grounds, was nominated 
lately for the same purpose of investigating the conditions 
of agriculture by the Minister of Finances, Witte. The 
inquiry was to be conducted by the provincial and district 
Zemstvos, which had the right to invite land proprietors, 
peasants, and anybody else who could enlighten them in 
their investigations. M. de Witte had asked these 
notables fearlessly to speak out the truth, and so they 
did, as it appears from the minutes of the proceedings of 
some of the committees which were printed in full in the 
Russian papers. Some of the speeches, especially those of 
the peasant delegates, were extremely important—some- 
times striking—and reminding one of the cahiers of the 
French peasants in 1788. The conclusion of all thes2 


Commissions was unanimous. They condemned the 
general system of administration. — 
The next step of the Government was thus indi- 
cated. It would have been to convoke a sot 
of Assembly of Notables for all Russia, in order to Jis-:uss 
the general measures to be taken. But here the Tsar inter- 
posed. Those who had spoken freely were punished ; and 
Witte, who had organised the whole, had to leave the 
Ministry of Finances and to be satisfied with a honorary 
position of Ministre sans porte-feuille in the Committee of 
Ministers. Plehve became more powerful than ever. 

“The Land Commission,’’ our author writes, “ was the 
turning-point in the career of M. de Witte, whose services 
the Emperor had inherited from his ‘ never-to-be-forgotten 
father.” The ease with which the Minister fell into dis- 
favour, and the irrelevant grounds on which he was dis- 
missed, are characteristic of the Tsar’s arbitrary ways of 
thinking and acting. . . . M. de Witte is a states- 
man of high powers—and great limitations—a financier 
whose earlier policy did, I believe, much harm, as his 
mature acts did much good, to the nation. . . . But the 
members of the camarilla refused to have him, and, with 
the monarch’s support, they proved more powerful than he. 
For they already had brought things to such a pass that 
none can now serve Russia as Ministers but such as are 
skilful in flattering the Tsar; and M. de Witte was none of 
these.” (P. 188.) 

His opposition to the Japanese War, of which be 
saw the dangers, contributed to render him still more 
distasteful to the haughty autocrat who—let us add— 
has managed, during his last visit to Paris, to alienate 
the sympathies of even the enthusiastic Frenchmen, be- 
cause he cannot support by his side the slightest symptom 
of independence on behalf of those who approach him. 
It was in Herr von Plehve that Nicholas II. put now all 
his hopes, because the crafty Police Minister had pro- 
mised to his master that he would crush down the hydra 
of discontent, and guaranteed the maintenance of auto- 
cracy for, at least, another ten years, if he were given full 
powers in all the inner affairs, as well as an unlimited 
supply of money for police needs. With this unlimited 
credit he organised his bands of agents and drav1 of all 
sorts, disguised as working men, students, and the like, 
which had to penetrate everywhere. And with this craft 
he was going finally to disorganise all the opposition 
parties in Russia, in Finland, in the Caucasus, when he 
was killed the other day. Force; an absolute contempt of 
all the “ useless formalities” of the law; plenty of money 
to cheer, and good sticks to arm the bands which he had 
organised in the universities, the factories, and the vil- 
lages for kicking down the discontents ; full impunity for 
his agents—and millions of roubles spent for his own 
protection ; then, the Jews’ baiting on a grand scale, with 
plenty of murder and plunder, in order to terrorise the 


“Jews and to prevent First of May demonstrations being 


made in the industrial towns within the Pale—such were 
the methods of this favourite of the Tsar for which he 
had received the full sanction of his master. * 

“ The massacre of Jews ’’—we read in the Quarterly—‘ the 
banishment of Finns, the spoliation of Armenians, the per- 
secution of Poles, the exile of Russian nobles, the flogging of 
peasants, the imprisonment and butchery of Russian 
working men, the establishment of a widespread system of 
espionage, and the abolition of the law, are all measures 
which ine Minister suggests and the Tsar heartily sanc- 
tions. M. de Plehve, like his colleagues, would not be 
Minister if his régime were really helpful to the country. 
That is the unpalatable truth which must be told about the 
Government of Nicholas II.” (p. 189). 

The reproach is bitter, but we must fully endorse it. 
Russia has known, more than once, times of cruel prosecu- 
tions; but there never was a time, for the last fifty years, 
when so much harm, and lasting harm, was done to Russia 
as anation than during the last nine years of Nicholas II.’s 
and Plehve’s reign. Never was so much bitter feeling 
fostered against Russia in all her borderlands: in Finland, 
at the very gates of St. Petersburg, in the Caucasus among 
both the Georgians and the Armenians, in Manchuria and 
the Amur region, and finally in all countries in Europe. 
The massacres at Blagovveschensk and at Kishineff ; the 
demand of extradition of Gotz from Italy, which ended in 
the Tsar being warned that if he comes to Rome he will be 
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received with the wrath of the Italian people; the last 
trial instigated in Germany against those who smuggled 
Socialist literature into Russia, which ended in a scandal 
for the Russian consular agents; and finally, the last act 
of Plehve—his foolish demand of extradition of the 
Finnish refugees from Sweden—all these have contributed 
to render the very name of Russia hateful in Europe. 
And it is the Russian people that will have to pay one 
day or another for these crimes of its rulers. 

‘‘ Another of the Tsar’s well-beloved advisers *’—we are 
told by our author—‘is M. Muravieff, the Minister of Jus- 
tice, who has cheerfully and steadily subordinated all jus- 
tice to the personal vagaries of his Sovereign. He is one 
of those plastic public men, of the type of Bertrand 
Barére, whom one finds in all countries in a state of social 
and political chaos. To-day there is no limit to his sub- 
serviency to the Emperor; to-morrow no man would be 
surprised to see him vote with Russian Jacobins for the 
suppression of autocracy.” 

And it was this Muravieff who was spoken of as the pro- 
bable successor of Plehve! 

Many striking instances are given by our author in 
support of his views ; but we must pass them under silence, 
and refer the reader to the article itself. As to the Tsar’s 
manifesto of March 11, 1903, in which incorrigible op- 
timists wanted to see some promises of religious freedom, 
I can only refer to what I wrote in the Daily News at 
the time of its appearance. The view which I took then 
—namely, that the manifesto was a new move of Pobie- 
donostseff and Plehve to announce their triumph over 
Witte’s Agricultural Commission, and only covering it 
with ambiguous words—this view has been fully confirmed 
since, and our author gives now several facts in further 
confirmation of the same idea. 

However, there is one point upon which a few words 
more must be said. It is the reputation of a promoter of 
peace with which the flatterers of all nations have endea- 
voured to adorn Nicholas II. Our author simply smiles 
at this notion, and adds: 

“His reputation as a staunch friend of peace is but the 
reflex of the views laboriously impressed upon him by M. 
de Witte, whose whole policy, good or evil, was based upon 
peace.” 

We fully agree with these words. 

As to the convocation of the Hague conference, I 
must make the remark that one important point has been 
overlooked in connection with this matter; namely, that 
by this act Nicholas II. only paid a tribute to a tradition 
long since established in Russia. 

Since 1780 the Russian Emperors have been con- 
stantly haunted by the idea of taking the initiative of 
progressive reforms in the law of nations. In 1780 
Catherine II. inspired the League of Armed Neu- 
trality, in order to oppose the claims on the sea of 
Great Britain and France. In 1800. a new league of 
neutrality was founded by Paul I. In 1815. we have had 
the Holy Alliance, founded by Alexander I. for opposing 
both the revolutionary spirit and the conquerors who 
might take advantage of it. 

Then, already in 1816, the idea of a general dis- 
armament was brought forward by Alexander I., who pro- 
posed to the Prince-Regent of Great Britain and to the 
different continental Governments to make no new arma- 
ments, and to limit their standing armies to what they 
were at that time. It thus seems to be a family trait of 
the Russian Tsars to propose disarmament in Europe— 
and to crush down their own subjects at home. 

And finally, later on, under Alexander II., several 
attempts were made for humanising warfare, and these 
attempts led to the St. Petersburg declaration of 1868 and 
to the Brussels Conference of 1874, concerning the laws 
and usages of war. 

It was quite natural, then, that the successor of 
Alexander III. (whom all the European Press described 
at the moment of his death as “The Great 
Peacemaker”) should have made an effort to accomplish 
something in the same direction. However, the pro 
gramme brought before the conference by Russia was 
not discussed, and the work of the conference was 


more in the direction of the just-mentioned international 
agreements (the extension of the Red Cross rules to 
marine warfare) than in the direction of international 
disarmament, proposed by Russia. (See Le droit inter- 
national, by Dr. E. Nys, 1904, vol. I., Introduction). 

In taking the initiative of this conference, Nicholas II. 
was only paying a tribute to a tradition established in 
Russia—if he was not doing what his father had already 
intended to do. But whatever the young ruler has made 
of his own initiative was only leading to disastrous results. 
Therefore, we cannot do better but to quote the following 
from the concluding words of our Quarterly Review 
writer : 

“Thus the whole Russian Empire, with its peasantry, 
army, navy, clergy, universities, and Ministries, is but the 
servant of an inexperienced prince who is not only deficient 
in the qualities requisite to a ruler, but even devoid of the 
tact necessary to enable him to keep up appearances. . . 
It is no exaggeration to say that the domestic consequences 
of this system—if system it can be called—are calamitous. 
Two Ministers have already been murdered; _ several 
governors and officials have been shot at and killed or 
wounded ; numerous country houses have been set on fire 
and burned to ashes; peasants are being flogged, noble- 
men banished, lawyers, schoolmasters, and officials im- 
prisoned, newspapers suppressed, working men fired upon 
by troops; while the whole nation is kept in ignorance and 
superstition in order that one man should be free to 
realise his ideals of autocracy.” 

Let us only repeat in conclusion that the person who 
wrote these lines is not a Republican—not even a constitu- 
tionalist—but a person modestly desiring that the affairs of 
the State “should be conducted by competent and mode- 
rately honest men, independently of Court influence and on 
ordinary business principles.” One sees in what a miser- 
able state Russian affairs must be if aged men, occupying 
high positions in the administration, are brought to write 
as our author writes. And he is not the only one of his 
circle to write in this sense; several others have already 
printed abroad similar reflections. We know, of course, 
that even the best emperors are as bad as the worst ones ; 
and we are certain that the ruin of Russia has been 
brought so far that the extremely modest reforms advo- 
cated by the Quarterly Review writer will be absolutely 
insufficient ; but still it is good to note that one mor? 
Imperialist legend has thus been destroyed. 


P. KROpOTKIN. 





THE LESSON OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN 
LONDON. 


HE eighteenth century houses in the streets behind 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, are threatened with 
destruction, and already there is an agitation to protect 
them from it. Such attempts to destroy what still re- 
mains of the less hideous London of the past are always 
resisted with a passion that must have some strong in- 
stinct behind it. It is plain that we are not content with 
the London we have made and are making. We cling to 
the few houses that remind us of another London that 
has been, as exiles cling to relics teminding them of 
their native country. London is not, like Paris to the 
Parisians, a home to the Londoner. He would live some- 
where else if he could; and this, no doubt, is the reason 
why he has allowed London to become so ugly in the 
past, and why, though the sense of beauty is now steadily 
reviving among us, it seems to produce only a more violent 
ugliness in our town buildings. Our fathers, though con- 
tented with ugliness, did not produce anything so ugly as 
our discontent is now producing. They built houses that 
were mere boxes of masonry, partitioned off into cells, 
and pierced with square holes to admit light and air. Our 
attempts to ornament these boxes are often as random 
and discordant. as the attempts of a man to play the 
fiddle without a lesson. We have a blind instinct that 
some kind of ornament is needed. We apply it as women 
of no taste tack bows and flounces on to their dresses, with 
the result that our ornament is, like dirt, merely matter in 
the wrong place. It might be expected that the desire 
for beauty, after being almost dead for several genera- 
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tions, would be somewhat bewildered on its first revival. 
Every great revolution produces some follies and extra- 
vagances; and the desire for beauty, which is growing 
upon us more strongly year by year, is causing the most 
momentous revolution of a century of revolutions. But 
in most kinds of art the sense of direction is steadily 
growing. Even the mere commercial imitators imitate 
now the handiwork of artists in nearly everything except 
town architecture. Their imitations are of no account in 
themselves, but they show the tendency of taste. Only 
in town architecture the speculative builder seems to have 
no guide but his own vulgarity, no model but his own 
nightmare fancy of what is most likely to catch the eye 
distracted by a competition of nightmares. His build- 
ings are designs, like posters, to shout down any other 
buildings near them. There is an incessant competition 
in effrontery, with the result that the ugliness of our streets 
grows more desperate every year; while every year the 
desire for beauty increases. Yet the example of the 
French proves that it is not impossible, even in an age of 
mediocre building, to produce a decent town architecture. 
The buildings in the Place Vendéme are not excellent, 
but they have a comfortable effect, since they seem 
exactly fitted for their uses and circumstances. In fact, 
streets and squares may be more easily made presentable 
than any other kind of buildings. A cathedral must be 
a work of genius if it is to please. By its very functions 
it must be the chief building in its own neighbourhood, 
and attract all attention. It professes to be a great work 
of art, and, if itis not, it is merely a costly excrescence on 
the earth ; but streets and squares are only avenues to pass 
through, and need only be given a passing glance. If they 
convey the impression that they are stately, well built, well 
fitted to their conditions, nothing more is needed. 
The French understand this fact. They design 
their town houses in blocks with Palladian or 
other kinds of classical facades; and we have 
sometimes imitated them, but always  unintelli- 
gently and as a mere matter of fashion. In design- 
ing such facades, or in any kind of machine-made 
town building, we are far behind the French; as far as in 
other kinds of architecture we are ahead of them. In 
fact, the French architecture is naturally urban and ours 
is naturally rural; and this has always been so. In the 
great age of architecture our cathedrals were country 
buildings designed to show the beauty of their towers and 
many projections and long low roof lines in meadows and 
among green trees. The French cathedrals, with their 
sumptuous fronts and portals and their large stilted roofs, 
were built to tower among a crowd of houses. Amiens 
Cathedral in the Close at Salisbury would look like a 
stranded whale. Salisbury in the town of Amiens would 
be smothered and hustled by the crowd of meaner build- 
ings about it. In domestic architecture, too, the French 
masterpieces are palaces that have their own courtly air 
about them, and impose their own magnificence upon the 
earth that bears them. But the English masterpieces are 
country houses that seem to be almost as much a 
natural growth as the woods and meadows among which 
they stand. In fact, the Englishman imagines a beau- 
tiful building in the country and the Frenchman in the 
town. There is a remarkable revival of architecture ‘n 
England, but the best of it is nearly all inspired by old 
country buildings and seems to be designed for the 
country. There is, for instance, a fine block of flats 
lately built ‘n the street between Eaton-square and Sloane- 
square. In spite of its height and size it has a curious 
rusticity about it, and all the designer's fancy has been 
spent upon the features and details that give it this rus- 
ticity. Even the speculative builders have broken out 
into strange rural experiments, timbered houses and the 
like, which are significant of the general taste -—f 
Londoners. These houses are as incongruous to their 
surroundings as a milkmaid in the Strand; but Londoners 
like them because they like anything in London whica 
reminds them of the country. Their imaginations are 
touched by nothing urban, Hence the music-halls and 


restaurants, which are so utterly things of the town that 
they cannot make any pretence of rusticity, are also utterly 
brutal and vulgar, because there is no imagination in 
England that can be employed upon them and none that 
can take any interest or pleasure in them. 

Every Frenchman visiting London is struck by 
its general brutality. The town-bred Englishman 
seems to the Frenchman a mere sophisticated bar- 
barian in everything except his submission to dis- 
cipline. The Frenchman himself makes something 
far better of his towns and his town life because 
his imagination is at hame in a town, can apply itselt to 
all kinds of urban things, and can produce an art that is 
naturally and willingly urban. But the English imagina- 
tion will not acclimatise itself to a town. Our art is a 
wild plant, and needs a pure air and <9 be fed with the 
beauties of nature. In the eighteenth century it was more 
urban than at any other time, but even then the most 
beautiful English china was better suited to a cottage than 
to a palace, and now all the best of our revived art, though 
the producers of it may live in towns, remains obstinately 
rural. William Morris, the chief originator of the ie- 
vival, hated the town and loved the country. His imagi- 
nation worked not upon palaces but upon old timbered 
houses. Everything that he designed was better fitted 
for a country than for a town house. When he tried to be 
florid or sumptuous he was at his worst; and all our best 
architects and designers are like him in this. They build 
houses which all seem to need a garden to set them off, 
even when they stand in a London street. They design 
furniture too simple and rude for a town drawing-room. 
And so deep is the taste for country things, even in town- 
bred people with no reasonable or conscious sense of 
beauty, that this rudeness seems to them essentially artistic, 
and there is now a fashion for machine-made articles imitat- 
ing the roughness of therustic craftsman, and losing thereby 
the neatness and precision which are the only merits pos- 
sible to them. Nothing has ever been produced so bad as 
the “art” furniture of Tottenham Court-road or the “ art” 
buildings that are rising all about London; but there is 
something pathetic in their badness, something that offers a 
faint hope of better things. They are the art of exiles, an 
art uprooted from its natural soil, and the products of an 
imagination that has become irrational because it is 
thwarted by its surroundings. They are produced by men 
always thinking of conditions that do not exist, and pos- 
sessed therefore by no sense of fitness, controlled by no 
established tradition that might preserve them from extrava- 
gance and perversity. Their work is and must be un- 
reasonable and unpractical, both expressing and producing 
not tranquillity but discontent. In that very discontent 
lies the hope of better things. We have allowed London 
to become what it is because we are displeased with it 
altogether. No overgrown city, however glittering and 
splendid, could satisfy our imagination. Paris may be a 
home to the Parisian, but London, even if it were made 
finer than Paris, could never be a home to the Londoner. 
Ai best he submits to it. But he loves nothing in it except 
what reminds him of the country; and that is the reason 
why he opposes the destruction of any old houses that have 
a country air about them, with so much passion. At pre- 
sent he seems the helpless tool of circumstances, but there 
are growing signs that he will not always submit to them. 
The idea of garden cities is taking hold of the popular 
imagination. The rustic, now that the countryside has 
been so much emptied of life and hope, may hurry to 
the towns, but the cockney has a blind impracticable desire 
for the country. The poor woman dying in the East End, 
who, when all the glories of the new Jerusalem were de- 
scribed to her, said that she would rather go somewhere in 
the country, was a type of her class. There is a growing 
consciousness among us that the best part of our nature, 
as the French are always telling us, can find no home in 
towns ; and we shall never be satisfied now with that kind 
of civilisation and wealth and power which we can only 
keep on the condition that we live as exiles in a state of 
being to which our nature refuses to reconcile itself. 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

HERE is general agreement as to the failure of 

the Welbeck meeting. Half the audience did 
not hear the speech ; those who did hear were entirely 
apathetic ; and all but the most extreme Protectionists 
shake their heads over the substance of the address— 
its extremely loose thinking and wild plunging at dis- 
credited ideas. Finally, no agricultural labourers were 
present, and the Tory organisers know well that the 
time is past when rural constituencies can be won on 
the farmers’ votes. Even these are hardly conciliated 
by a promise of a 2s. duty on corn. The decline in 
British wheat growing began when wheat stood at 4os. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal would bring the price up 
to 29s.! But the point ir immediate politics is that the 
only man who can ever produce a plausible statement 
of the Protectionist theory declines a second autumn 
campaign and will winter abroad, leaving his case 
without a single defender of intellectual weight against 
the heavy artillery that will be brought to bear on it 
before Parliament meets again. 

a . * * * 

The result in North-East Lanark reinforces the 
continuous discouragement of the Protectionists—a 
discouragement which Mr. Chamberlain, always a san- 
guine leader, does not share. The omens have long 
pointed to a Protectionist rout in Scotland, where the 
balance of the Press is now decidedly Free Trade. 
Mr. Parker Smith’s seat is probably gone, and 
sober observers do not expect to see more than 
a handful of Chamberlainites in the next Parliament. 
The Scottish Church question touches both the 
national feeling and the national interests, and the 
decision of the Lords rebounds on the English Govern- 
ment, whose great lawyer is largely responsible for it. 
Critics in the House profess to see a slow but con- 
tinuous slackening of the bonds between Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour that were so 
subtly woven last autumn. It is hard to see 
how Mr. Balfour could have done otherwise 
than decline Mr. Chamberlain’s thoughtless sug- 
gestion fora new Colonial Conference, for his pledges 
prohibit him from putting up our Free Trade policy 
to auction. But this denial of an open Parliamentary 
demand made by Mr. Chamberlain was badly received 
by the Protectionists in the House of Commons and 
by their Press. Add to this the intense bitterness 
towards Mr. Chamberlain felt (and expressed) by the 
average party man who sees the danger of a complete 
Unionist disruption, and you have all the elements of 
a most uncomfortable Unionist situation. 

* * * * * 


Hardly less serious than the complete failure of 
the Chamberlain propaganda is the impending break- 
down of the Army scheme. The serious side of the 
Situation is that while nothing is settled the Army 
is again in for a gamble in recruiting, as to 
which Mr. Arnold-Forster cannot adduce a single 
Supporting military authority. It was impossible to 
doubt that Lord George Hamilton’s hint as to opposi- 
tion from India meant that Lord Kitchener will not take 
the raw drafts from depéts which Mr. Arnold-Forster 


purposes to substitute for soldiers trained under the old 
regimental system. Why should he? Indeed, the 
second Arnold-Forster speech showed its author’s entire 
inability to reach the centre of his subject. ,The recruit- 
ing difficulty he never touched; nor the vital ques- 
tion whether under the much milder English 
system we can, m the two years’ term he proposes, 
produce results in soldiering equal to those attained by 
the rigours and brutalities of the German school. 
Lacking all precision on vital points, his interminable 
speech consumed itself away in a series of vague 
hypotheses. No definite answer was made to the 
criticisms of the Tory malcontents—none to Lord 
George Hamilton’s pointed criticisms. 
* * * * * 

Such an issue, or no-issue, is surely most dis- 
creditable to the firmness of his chief, that great 
strategist, who in return for similar verbal favours 
wears, with a grace, the laurels of Lord Esher’s 
abundant rhetoric. Indeed, if Mr. Balfour’s private 
essays in Imperial defence at all resemble his public 
performances, we may well tremble for the public 
safety. Thus he revived the other night the old 
heresy that we at home must prepare a great army for 
the defence of Afghanistan from Russian invasion. 
Such a theory is opposed not only by Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, but also, I understand, by Sir George 
Clarke, Mr. Balfour’s special military adviser. But 
when Sir Charles Dilke criticised with learning the 
physical difficulties of such an enterprise, Mr. Balfour 
was clearly unfurnished with facts to rebut him or to 
maintain his own view, which, indeed, he half 
abandoned. If he has thus misconceived the function 
of the British Army on a vital question of strategy, 
what is likely to be the value of his other contributions 
to it—the contributions of a man who has in turn 
defended almost every possible theory of Army 
organisation ? 

* . * * . 

There is another aspect of this matter of Mr. 
Balfour’s conduct of the Defence Committee and his 
organisation of the new Secretariat. There is only 
one constitutional view of the Defence Committee : 
that it is, as the Westminster says, an Intelligence 
Department. In this light it is hard to see why it 
need be detached from the services to which it really 
belongs and made into a kind of annexe of the office 
of Prime Minister. The practical result of his absorp- 
tion in this new intellectual plaything has been 
his neglect of his duties as Leader of the House. 
No doubt it is pleasant enough for an ingenious 
civilian, with a turn for dialectics, to dabble in pro- 
blems of strategy. But is the conduct of the mother 
of Parliaments a less important matter than Mr. Bal- 
four’s intellectual bouts with his fellow members of the 
Defence Committee? It is absurd to suppose that a 
Liberal Prime Minister is going to devote himself to 
composing plans of campaign forthe British Army. I 
should be inclined to say that if Great Britain were an 
island after the fashion of Laputa, Mr. Balfour would be 
its best possible Commander-in-Chief. But whatever his 
military tastes and talents may be, he cannot bind his 
successor, and there will be a rough breach with this 
mischievous absorption in military matters of the 
Chief Minister of a peaceful commercial country when 
the new Government comes into power. 
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Who that has watched the part played by Lady 
Tweedmouth in Liberal fortunes through the chequered 
years that are past can but feel the tragedy of her early 
death? During all that time her brave and constant 
spirit was a rebuke to fainter hearts. Her services, 
though they were mainly in the social sphere, were the 
free offering of a loyal and candid nature, rein- 
forced by good sense and genuine kindness of heart. 
Fortes creantur fortibus; the Churchill stock has of 
late thrown out many notable shoots of talent and 
character. Among them Lady Tweedmouth was not the 
least useful or admirable. The party will miss her 
greatly, for she was almost its only great hostess, and 
her gatherings at Brook House were adorned by her 
simple frankness of behaviour not less than by her 
noble stature and bearing. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
“LAW IN WAR.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1r,—I have just seen for the first time the artich 
on my book, War and Neutrality in the Far East, in 
your issue of July 3o. 

It is ill-arguing with a writer who travesties another's 
views in order to denounce him and them; and I will noi 
attempt anything of the kind. But I should like to make 
a few statements to your readers, if you will allow me to 
speak for myself in your columns. 

In my book I argued that the bad treatment of tire 
Japanese refugees was due far more to the disorganisa- 
tion of the Russian administrative services than to 27 
settled purpose of the Russian authorities; that the sink- 
ing of Japanese transports and merchantmen by the Vladi- 
vostock squadron was so done as to involve no breach of 
International Law; that no such breach took place when 
the squadron of Admiral Wirenius stayed for a week in 
Jibuti harbour and coaled there ; that the charge of laying 
mines outside territorial waters is not proved against the 
Port Arthur garrison ; that cotton may properly be treated 
as contraband in certain circumstances; that as a matter 
of strict right Russia can search neutral mail steamers ; 
and that her military occupation of part of Manchuria 
confers on her the right to exercise certain severities 
which have been denounced in some quarters as acts cf 
illegal violence. The writer of your article suppresses all 
this, and then accuses me of blind partisanship, declaring 
that if I “were Governor of the World the enemies of 
‘our brave and thoughtful allies’ would hardly be allowed 
to offer any resistance at all.” 

From this example of his controversial methods your 
readers may judge how much weight to give to the further 
charges of “ demoralising International Law,” hostility to 
“the introduction of humaner methods in warfare,” abso- 
lute indifference to questions of right and wrong, and 
other accusations of the like kind, which are as grou.d- 
less as they are offensive.—Yours, Xc., 

Exeter, August 6, 1904. T. J. LAwRENCE. 


If our readers refer back to the article they will see that 
it was based upon a number of quotations from Dr. Law- 
rence’s book, the accuracy of which Dr. Lawrence’s letter 
does not impugn. We found, as we thought, in what is 
a clever and popular book (1) a strong bias in favour of 
Japan and against Russia—as, for example, when Dr. 
Lawrence describes the voyage of a Russian fleet from 
the Baltic to the scene of war as “a scandal.” (2) A ten- 
dency to condone unjust acts and even in one instance to 
recommend them. Anyone who will refer to Dr. Law- 
rence’s book, War and Neutrality in the Far East, pp. viii., 
iX., 22-3, 54-5, 81-2, 85-92, 128-9, 136, 149, 166-8, 212-216 
will, we think, understand our criticism. But we gladly add 
that there are many passages in the book in which both 
facts and law are discussed in a spirit of perfect neutrality. 
—Ep. The S peaker.] 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
MR. BAIN’S HINDOO LOVE STORIES. 


HE ideal woman is rare in every literature, the fair, 
sweet, loving woman, noble in soul and sense, 
true and passionate and strong. Most of all, perhaps, is 
she rare in our own literature, rich as it is in other ideals. 
Men’s portraits everywhere abound with us, we have 
no lack of heroes, and the manly ideal is a persistent 
one through all the pages of our national romance. 
Only in our portraiture of women have we failed to 
evolve a type distinct and potent and adorable. The 
reason of this must, perhaps, be looked for in the his- 
tory of our religious developments. In pre-Christian 
times our Celtic literature was rich in women’s charac- 
ters. Women were everywhere represented as superior 
to men in all the finer instincts of the soul, and it was 
they who played the true heroic parts as brides and 
wives and mothers. But with the introduction of 
Christianity a new view of womanhood replaced the 
ancient passionate ideal. The Catholic doctrine of 
virginity as a supernatural state installed the maiden 
in the foremost place, and the proud, unemotional 
damsel took the position once held by the wifely 
heroine. The married woman ceased to be the ideal 
woman ; and love, if not always sin, was at least a con- 
dition of imperfection, recognised as such throughout 
the Dark Ages, which were also the Ages of Faith. 
With the troubadours, it is true, who by way of Spain 
and Provence took their romantic inspiration from the 
East, woman regained something of her rights. She 
was allowed to be gay. She was allowed to be adored 
—and the poets sang of her, married though she was, 
as an object of chivalrous devotion. But in all this 
there was licence more than liberty, and the taint of 
misdoing clung to the romance. The medizval ideal 
was still the virgin wherever Catholicity prevailed, and, 
though practice might be lax on the point, principle 
remained rigid. In the coarse male Anglo-Saxon 
mind, especially, there was always a grotesque 
aspect in the connubial relations. 

Thus it has happened that, with the exception of 
Malory’s fair heroines, whose characters were 
traditionally Celtic, and of those sweet pathetic 
figures which come down to us in our ancient 
ballad poetry from half pagan times, the ideal 
woman is almost absent from our earlier literature. 
Women are everywhere roughly handled even by 
Chaucer, while Shakespeare’s stage ladies, interesting 
as some of them are, have nothing at all in them of the 
ideal. His two most romantic heroines, Juliet and 
Desdemona, were both of them borrowed, as we know. 
and not without loss of dignity, from Bandello’s Italian 
originals. Then came the Puritan Reformation with 
its repudiation of the theological virtue of virginity. 
The maiden state, robbed ofits supernatural character, 
became colourless and uninteresting. Domestic virtue 
was reinstalled as theologically a better practice, but it 
was not one which succeeded in inspiring even Milton 
with enthusiasm. It lacked the sentiment of an ancient 
tradition in the popular mind, and sank lower and 
lower in our literature, until it reached the abysmal 
depths of Richardson and Smollett. Scott with all his 
genius and courage invariably lost his presence of mind 
when confronted with the problem of a pretty woman’s 
heart; nor have any of our later writers, I think, 
quite re-established her glory. The noble fair 
woman of traditional romance is to-day an ideal lost 
to us, confused as her type has become, and bastard- 
ised, so to speak, by the long promiscuity of our 
modern thought. 

It is therefore with an immense delight, compar- 
able only to that with which in the realm of painting 
we turn to the ‘‘ primitives,’’ that we find ourselves 
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once more in the presence of a true type of womanhood 
as displayed to us in Mr. Bain’s Hindoo romances, the 
Digit of the Moon, the Descent of the Sun, and 
now, just published, the Heifer of the Dawn. 
These three volumes, whatever may be their precise 
literary genesis, whether they are translations, as they 
purport to be, from Sanskrit originals, or whether 
they are imitations of a very high order—or whether 
again, asI suspect, they are something intermediate, 
existing Indian stories retold and like jewels reset by a 
master of the craft—open to us who are in love with 
womankind a new pleasure of a very exalted order. 
The Eastern ideal of womanhood is still a living thing 
believed in and worshipped over the whole of Asia, 
and unlike our own has never been tampered with or 
changed by the changing religions which have there 
succeeded one another during the last three thousand 
years. It has remained practically the same among 
the Shintoists of Japan, the Buddhists of China and 
Burmah, the Brahmins of India, and even the Moslems 
of Persia and Arabia. It is, in fact, the primitive ideal, 
common to all the early civilisations, Aryan, Mongo- 
lian, and Semitic, and which once, in pre-Christian 
times, was also ours—a type of wifehood and 
motherhood which has never been _brutalised 
by the coarse fancy of sin or imperfection in 
the married state, or vulgarised by the yet coarser 
fancy that passionate love of any kind could be a theme 
for ridicule. 

The Eastern woman, in the popular mind of every 
sect and creed, is above all things lovable and 
intended to be loved. Not less chaste than her Western 
rival, she nevertheless looks upon the lack of a husband 
when once she has arrived at marriageable years as a 
misfortune for herself and for her parents a disgrace. 
The pride of independent maidenhood is foreign to her 
thought, and the fear of going childless to her grave is 
an ever present pain as strong with her as it was with 
Jephthah’s daughter when for two months she 
bewailed her virginity in the hills of Judea. 
Still less does she take credit for cruelty to the man 
she loves. She is far more tender and less selfish 
in her domestic creed. She accepts her destiny of 
being man’s helpmate frankly and in all humility. She 
does not ask to be worshipped, but to worship. Proud 
princess as she may be, she is always ready, when she 
has found the man destined to be her lord, to bow down 
to him and be his slave. She has her dignity and her 
reserve. She is shut off by veils and curtains from the 
world’s vulgar vision. She would rather die than that 
strange eyes should look upon her face. But she does 
not pretend, when the time comes for love, that she is 
passionless, and she will venture much and hardily to 
win her heart’s desire. It is this sublime humility 
which is her most alluring quality, the weapon with 
which she most surely conquers the obdurate male 
sense. Then, too, she is wise with a subtle instinct all 
her own. The fair lady of every Eastern romance is 
represented as man’s superior in the best instincts of 
the heart, his mistress in wit and knowledge, and above 
all in courage. She is for his sake a creature of 
wiles and stratagems, lovingly contrived to gain 
the mastery over his affections, She does not 
fear to make advances to the man she loves; 
and she stands ever, though disguised, his suppliant 
and wooer. There is a subtle flattery in this attitude, 
that of the higher to the lower mind, more potent than 
any pride could be, more certain in its results, a 
humility which in secret knows its own worth, yet 
hides it that it may win the more. How clumsy, as 





Note.—1. A DIGIT OF THE MOON, a Hindoo love story, trans- 
lated from the original MS. By F. W. Bain. Second Edition. 
Parker and Co. London, igo. 

2. THE DESCENT OF THE SuN. By F. W. Bain, Parker and Co. 
London, 1903. 

3. THE HEIFER OF THE Dawy, By F. W. Bain, Parker and Co, 
London, 1904. 


compared with this ideal, are our Western damsels of 
romance, how penny-wise in their wisdoms, how 
cheese-paring in their pruderies! The Oriental heroine 
knows from the first her mind, and has the instinctive 
knowledge how to gain her way and prove herself the 
queen of domestic happiness she is. Such certainly 
was Eve in Adam’s primeval paradise, and such we 
see her to-day in Mr. Bain’s romances. 

Anangaraga, in the Digit of the Moon, is, I am in- 
clined to think, the most distinctly Jevable woman ever 
set pictorially before us in the whole range of fanciful 
romance—the noblest, the most wise, the readiest in her 
playful wit, the tenderest in her tears, the most pas- 
sionate in her happy love, and above all, perhaps, as 
the reason why as men we love her, not only the most 
beautiful, but the most beautifully dressed. Nor are 
her sisters in the other tales very much behind her in 
this special kind of attraction. Mr. Bain has had the 
good fortune to discover, and the courage to reveal to 
us, a number of exquisite female miniatures in which 
the same ideal is pursued and captured and displayed 
over and over again in slightly varying forms, but true 
always to the primitive type. There is a delicious little 
personage in the Hez/er of the Dawn, who, finding her- 
self given in marriage for reasons of State to a king 
who has made a vow of celibacy, disguises herself—for 
she has not yet been privileged to see her lord—as a 
cheti or girl messenger sent to him each morning as 
coming from herself, and who, little by little, arguing 
with him cunningly, wins his notice and regard 
and at last his love. It will give some idea of the 
delicate beauty of these tales if I quote the climax, 
which after many days of subtle fence is reached, and 
he makes her his declaration. 

‘* And the King looked at her, as she stood before 
him, with her eyes fixed upon the ground and her long 
lashes lying like shadows on her cheek. And his heart 
rose into his mouth, and he stood silent ; and he tried 
to speak, but the words died upon his lips. So they two 
stood there in the forest surrounded by the stillness. 
And at last the King spoke. Andhe said: ‘ Dear chetz, 
there is a thing that I would ask thee, but I am afraid.’ 
Then she said : ‘What does the King fear?’ And she 
looked at him for a moment with a smile that 
vanished from her lips almost before it had appeared ; 
and dropped her eyes. Then he said: ‘Chetz, canst 
thou tell me whether I am in love with thee, or not?’ 

‘* Andas the King watched her he saw the colour 
come and go upon her face, and at last she said slowly ; 
‘How can the physician decide who does not know the 
symptoms ?’ 

‘*Then the King went up and stood close to her. 
And he put his two hands behind him, and shut them 
together tight, and leaned towards her and said: 
‘ Therefore I ask thee because I cannot tell whether I 
am in love with thee or not. For once before I thought 
I was in love, but then I felt not as I do now. And if 
then I was in love, Iam not now; and if now, I was 
not then. For when I see thee coming darkness 
spreads over my eyes and fire leaps and rushes through 
my frame. And the sound of thy voice makes me 
faint and burns me like the touch of ice ; and a shiver 
runs like a flame over my limbs, and a deafening noise 
booms in my ears, and I know not what I do. And 
tears stand in my eyes, and yet I wish to laugh for 
joy ; and if I try to speak, my voice trembles, as it does 
now ; and there comes into my throat a struggle, and 
an obstacle, and I try to breathe and cannot, and pain 
presses at my heart. And what else I feel I cannot 
tell ; but this I know, that when thou art with me it is 
life, and when thou leavest me it is death.’ 

‘But Mahhupamanjari stood silent. And her 
lower lip trembled, and a tear stood upon her lashes, 
and her breast heaved slowly up and down. And at 
last she raised her eyes and smiled through her tears, 
and she said: ‘O King, it is better that I should go ; 
for these are words fitter for my mistress than for me.’ 
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‘‘ And then the King drew a long breath, and he 
stood up. And he looked that way and this way ; and 
he laughed. And he said: ‘Thou hast driven me to 
desperation, and I care not. Lo! I am a mananda 
strong man, and thou art a woman, and but a small 
one. Hence thou shalt not go, for thou carriest 
away my life.’ 

‘* And suddenly he seized her in his arms and held 
her tight. And as he did so she shrieked and struggled. 
And half frightened and half laughing she exclaimed : 
‘ Aryaputra (my husband), let me go. Hast thou not 
guessed that I am the Queen ?’” 

Such in their lighter moods are the heroines of 
these happy Indian tales. But is it only in his por- 
traiture of good and delightful women that Mr. Bain, 
or whoever is their true author, excels? That other 
delicious being, the Oriental child, is present in them 
too, and the old man who is a second child—both held 
in a mysterious reverence throughout the East, 
because of their great innocence. One of the sweetest 
of these tales is of a child raja, whom his wicked uncle 
tries in vain to kill, but whom the bribed assassins can- 
not touch, and the reason of it is thus explained by the 
Princess, who is called upon to expound the riddle. 
‘“Now tell me, Princess,” it is asked, ‘‘how was 
it that the schemes of that villain could never succeed 
against the little king, being but a mere child ?” Then 
the Princess said: ‘‘It was its very childhood that 
baffled him. For just as a stone, lying openly on the 
ground, is more secure than a costly jewel, though 
protected by adamantine bars, because it is worthless 
and arouses no cupidity, so is a thing so feeble that 
none would attack it more powerfully protected by its 
very feebleness than strength possessed of many 
enemies, though defended by a thousand guards. No 
antidote so good as the absence of poison; no virtue 
so good as the absence of beauty ; no fortification so 
good as the absence of enemies; and no guard so 
potent as the helplessness of a child.” There is a 
touching tale, too, of an aged man of feeble wit who for 
a sin committed in his youth spent years of penance by 
a stream he took to be the Ganges, and which he at 
last discovered to have been all the while another and 
less sacred stream, and who too late to bathe in it 
beheld it from a distance as he was dying, the true great 
riverrolling before him,“ amighty stream with countless 
pilgrims doing penance on its banks ; andin his agony 
who cried aloud: ‘O MotherGanges! alas! alas ! 
I have pursued you all my life, and I die here helpless 
in sight of you.’ So his heart broke and he never 
reached its shore.” 

We, too, in England had once this double reverence 
for the extremes of youth and age. They were to us 
ideals, possessed of the divine. But we have them, to 
our loss, no longer. The trend of civilisation with its 
new mechanical philanthropy has set the other way. 
The Board school has killed the one, the workhouse the 
other ; and though both childhoods have been put at 
last under the guardianship of the law, they have lost 
with us the protection of our primitive reverence and 
superstitious awe, which in the East is still their uni- 
versal shield from wrong. These are the points, so 
strongly in contrast with our modern thought, which 
touch me most in Mr. Bain’s romances, the largeness 
of their sympathy with what is beautiful outside the 
domain of power, their infinite tenderness for the weak 
things of the violent world which still, as in the days of 
Jesus of Nazareth, confound the strong—the woman, 
the child, the old man tottering to his grave—yes, and 
the lily of the field, the insect of the jungle, the bird of 
the improvident air, the dove which has its nest in the 
temple of the Indian god. Onerises from a communion 
with the personages of each of these wise tales with 
the sense of having been made better and ennobled in 
the presence of a great nobility. 

Intellectually, too, our ideas are enlarged by a 
wisdom which is different from our European wisdom, 


and which pervades these volumes. The metaphysical 
conceptions of the Hindoos in all that relates to life 
and death and the nature of the soul, separated as they 
are by so wide a gulf from our own, meet us in them 
at every turn, and we find ourselves obliged to make 
the effort necessary to pass over it and put ourselves 
in sympathy with the Brahminical view of existence as 
a link in the chain of endless being. To many it will 
be found a new consolation to realise, as one cannot 
help doing as one reads these tales, the solid faith of 
the Indian world that this sentient life of ours is but a 
single chapter of the soul’s romance, its passage from 
a being that always was to a being that always shall 
be. Here is no perilous single chance, such as disturbs 
the Christian conscience, with its fearful alternative of 
eternal happiness and eternal misery, but a natural 
progression from life to life where the passions of the 
soul survive a death which is not really death, so that 
the lover bereft of her he loves has no reason for 
inconsolable despair, knowing that he may meet with 
her again, and again be happy, nor yet in a distant 
and doubtful heaven, but even here on earth. 

On this feature, however, of Mr. Bain’s work I dare 
not at present enlarge, for the subject is too vast. It will 
be enough if I point it out as an additional interest to the 
serious reader, above and beyond its human one which 
all can understand. One thing at least I am certain of, 
and that is that no one can read these tales without 
emotion, the emotion caused by all work nobly con- 
ceived and courageously executed, down to the last 
detail. If they are in fact true Indian stories from 
Sanskrit originals, their value in Oriental literature is 
immense, but even if they are something less than this, 
they will, I venture to predict, obtain a position in 
English imaginative prose hardly inferior to any which 
we possess, and which will be permanent. They will 
be reckoned among the things of beauty our generation 
will have won and which will remain to us a joy for 


ever. 
WILFRip SCAWEN BLUNT. 





A NEW LIFE OF BRAHMS. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. By Max Kalbeck. Erster Band, 1833-1862. 
Wiener Verlag, 1904, London: Breitkopf and Hartel. 
TuE total of Brahms literature so far has not been very 
extensive, and very little of it, either of criticism or 
biography, has come the way of English readers. There 
is the little book of Hermann Deiters, translated by Mrs. 
Newmarch in 1888, but that leaves untouched the last 
ten years or so of the master’s life. The Recollections 
of Dietrich and Widmann, interesting as they are, do not 
cover a large enough field, and the dictionary articles are 
all necessarily rather compressed, so that there is no 
really good and complete life of Brahms to be had in 
English. Of critical articles, probably the fullest is that 
by Philipp Spitta in the Studies in Music, reprinted by 
Mr. Robin Grey from the defunct periodical, The 
Musician. It is perhaps too much to hope that the 
ample and instructed Life of Brahms by Herr Max 
Kalbeck, the well-known Viennese critic, will be translated 
into English, but at any rate those who read German 
have now the opportunity of learning practically all 
there is to be known about Brahms from the pen of one 
who is not only an accomplished musician and a com- 
petent critic, but who had the advantage of a close per- 
sonal acquaintance with‘his subject. No one interested in 

Brahms can afford to be without the book. 

German biography is notoriously less luminous than 
voluminous, to adopt the play upon words that Sheridan 
made use of at the expense of Gibbon; though the 
Spitta Bach and the Jahn Mozart are, after all, in- 
dispensable, even if they do become a little “ longwhilish ” 
at times. Even the huge Life of Wagner by Glasenapp, 
which Mr. Ashton Ellis is translating into English, has 
its uses; the complete set will be really invaluable for 
pressing ferns and flowers, or for any similar purpose 
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where ponderousness and solidity are required. It is 
pleasant to think that the volumes will thus be able ta 
confer on other things a compression which is lacking to 
themselves. Herr Kalbeck, following the good old 
German manner, also allows himself plenty of elbow 
room. I do not know how many volumes his biography 
will run to, but the first, containing 500 pages, only car- 
ries us from the year of Brahms’s birth—1833—to 1862, 
when the musician went to Vienna for what he intended 
to be only a temporary sojourn, but which lasted to his 
death in 1897. Yet long as the record is, it cannot be 
said to be too long. The book could not very well be 
shortened at any point; and when Herr Kalbeck’s labours 
are completed, his biography will certainly rank as the 
standard and authoritative life of Brahms. 

No composer is so much misunderstood as he ; there 
is none about whom it is so easy to be wrong, as we all 
of us know to our cost. We would give a good deal for 
a really able study of him by someone who is not only 
a musician but a psychologist as well, and who could 
pierce through the music to the man as he really was in 
all his elusive strangeness, his baffling reticence. Herr 
Kalbeck rightly gives a great deal of space to Brahms’s 
relations with Schumann and Madame Schumann, for 
these must have been of enormous influence upon him 
in his most impressionable days. We are apt to read that 
story for its own interest and to miss the inner meaning 
and import of it. Out of a poor family in Hamburg there 
comes this young musician, extraordinarily endowed on the 
artistic side, but with certain personal defects of shyness 
and gaucherie that always keep a distance between himself 
and the majority of people. His childhood is not a par- 
ticularly happy one—not that it is positively unhappy, but 
it is joyless, sunless, lacking in the pleasures characteristic 
of and suited to that age. He grows up to young manhood 
with the ever-increasing consciousness that the bonds of 
sympathy between him and the world at large must always 
be few and slender. Then comes, all in a moment, a great 
burst of warm sunlight on his ice-bound life. In Schumann 
and his wife he finds the completest understanding and the 
fullest sympathy; and Schumann, in 1853, writes the 
famous “ New Paths” article upon him, in which he hails 
the unknown twenty-year-old musician as the expected 
Messiah of German music. But the newly-discovered 
Paradise into which Brahms has entered proves to be only 
the door to an Inferno. Schumann’s mental trouble de- 
velops alarmingly ; soon there comes the attempt at suicide 
and the long confinement in an asylum, from March, 1854, 
to his death in July, 1856. During all this agonising time 
—and, indeed, after Schumann’s death—it falls to Brahms 
to be the chief spiritual support of Madame Schumann. 
The horror and pathos of these years must have burnt 
themselves deeply into the sombre consciousness of the 
young musician; to them, perhaps, is due more than half 
of that greyness of outlook that is so marked a feature of 
much of his work. It is clear from Herr Kalbeck’s record 
that his thoughts at this time were continually obsessed by 
the dark tragedy of Schumann’s end ; almost all the music 
he then conceived relates in some way or other to it. 
When he heard Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony for the first 
time, in 1856, the opening movement seemed to him a 
document bearing directly upon Schumann’s fate. In his 
own first piano concerto, his first symphony, and the Ger- 
man Requiem, the thought of Schumann is frequently the 
inspiring force. One does not remember, in the case of 
any other musician, so gloomy a passage from adoles- 
cence into manhood. Later on there must have been 
other causes for melancholy, in particular Brahms’s love- 
less and childless life. Three times at least he appears to 
have met a woman he could have loved, but his deep long- 
ing for wife and home—a longing to which he sometimes 
gave plaintive voice—remained unsatisfied to the end. 

Not only does Herr Kalbeck’s life throw much light 
of this kind or the circumstances that went to deter- 
mine the psychology of Brahms, but he tells us a good 
deal that is very interesting as to the romantic leanings 
of his youth. It will be news to many people that he had 





the Romantic fever at one time as badly as anyone. He 
was a mad admirer of Jeary Paul and of E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann ; the latter’s Kreisler bit him deeply, as he did the 
rest of young musical Germany, and Brahms used to sign 
himself “the young Kreisler,” or “ Kreisler Junior,”’— 
Schumann being Kreisler Senior. His commonplace 
books bore the fantastic title—in quite the approved style 
—of The Little Treasure-Chest of Young Kreisler. 
Even in 1854 he wanted to bring out some compositions 
under the title of “ Leaves from the day-book of a musi- 
cian, edited by young Kreisler”; but from this he was 
dissuaded by Joachim. Literary and poetic influences, 
indeed, played a larger part than most people imagine in 
the instrumental music of his first period. 

For many readers the one defect in Herr Kalbeck’s 
book will be the acrimonious tone he invariably adopts 
towards all those who could not see exactly eye to eye 
with Brahms in music. He exhibits a dislike of Liszt 
and Berlioz that is quite uncritical, and he fails to see 
any good in the work Liszt did at Weimar. This kind 
of partisanship, however, is only what we may expect in 
German criticism, where the rival camps scorn to ap- 
proach each other except in battle array. The impartial 
reader will take a different view from Herr Kalbeck’s of 
the strife between the Joachim-Brahms set on the one 
side and the Wagner-Liszt-Brendel set on the other. They 
were both wrong and both right. Joachim was justified 
in sending to Liszt, in 1860, the letter in which he de- 
dared his dislike for Liszt’s music and his mistrust of his 
ideals ; that was a purely personal matter. But when he 
and Brahms, with the assistance of Grimm and Scholz, 
indited a public protest against the music and the aims 
of the “New German” school, they did an exceedingly 
foolish thing; as far as Brahms was concerned it was 
inexpressibly tactless. Musicians should refrain from 
hurling public defiance at each other, like quarrelsome 
schoolboys; if there is any fighting to be done it should 
be left to the critics, who at least do not come under the 
suspicion of pushing their own wares and decrying those 
of others. The satirical reply of the “New German” party 
to this solemn manifesto is more amusing than Herr 
Kalbeck, in his virtuous indignation, can be got to see. 
The whole story of the gradual sundering of Brahms and 
Liszt throws a very interesting light on the musical currents 
of that time. 

Herr Kalbeck more than once regrets that Brahms 
did not take up the operatic form, for which, he thinks, the 
composer had a real gift—an opinion which few people will 
share with him; and for this reason he thinks it a pity 
Brahms did not associate more with Marschner when they 
were in Hanover together. One suspects that Brahms’s 
psychology was hardly varied enough to let him be a great 
dramatic writer; and in any case his somewhat colourless 
orchestration would have been a drawback in the theatre. 
Still, Herr Kalbeck’s opinion is worthy of consideration, 
so intimately is he acquainted with not only Brahms the 
musician but Brahms the man; and we look forward with 
interest to the later volumes of his biography, in which the 
greater orchestral and choral works and chamber music 
will come up for discussion. 

ERNEST NEWMAN. 





WEDGWOOD AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 


A History AND DESCRIPTION OF ENGLISH EARTHENWARE AND 
STONEWARE (to the beginning of the nineteenth Nery 
By William Burton, F.C.S., Director of Pilkington’s Tile 
and Pottery Company, Limited, sometime Chemist to Josiah 
Wedgwood and Sons. Containing twenty-four plates in 
Colours, together with reproductions of marks and numerous 
illustrations. London: Cassell and Co. 8vo. pp. xv., 192. 


30s. 
THE art and mystery of the potter has received a good 
deal of attention in recent years, but of all the new books 
on ceramics none is more welcome than Mr. Burton’s 
history of English earthenware. Twenty years have 
passed since M. Solon published his well-known Old 
English Potter, and in the meantime no serious attem 
has been made to deal with the subject as a whole in 
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the light of modern research. Professor Church and 
others have published essays on Wedgwood, Mr. Hodg- 
kin has produced a useful monograph on the early Eng- 
lish potters, and Mr. R. L. Hobson last year put forth 
an excellent catalogue of the British Museum collection 
of English earthenware. It has remained for Mr. 
Burton, himself a distinguished potter, to write the first 
complete and authoritative history of pottery in England, 
in a volume which is remarkable alike for the beauty 
of its illustrations and for the excellence of its text. 

The supremacy of Staffordshire as a pottery district 
is well brought out in the book. As an impartial his- 
torian Mr. Burton has to devote six long chapters to 
the Staffordshire potters of the eighteenth century and 
only two to the rest of England—just as the historian of 
Chinese porcelain has to concentrate his attention on one 
small district in the Yangtse valley, whence all the best 
porcelain came. Yet it seems odd that the industry should 
have grown great in so remote a part of the country as 
the Staffordshire Potteries, which were notorious even 
in Wedgwood’s time for the badness of their roads and 
were far from any navigable river. The trade originally 
developed in Staffordshire because deposits both of coal 
and of potter’s clay were to be found near the surface. But 
long before Wedgwood became famous the Staffordshire 
potters were importing the white clay needed for their 
“cream colour” from Devonshire, shipping it to Chester, 
and thence carrying it by pack-horses over the hills. 
Their cheap and abundant supplies of coal still gave 
them, no doubt, a certain advantage over the potters 
of London. But Liverpool, Leeds, and Newcastle were 
as well placed in this respect as the Staffordshire towns ; 
the two ports had far better communications with the 
London and continental markets, and yet the Potteries 
maintained their lead. The explanation would seem to 
lie in the hereditary aptitude for the potter’s trade which 
was gradually acquired by the Staffordshire people. 
Cooped up in their isolated valleys, they had not the 
temptations to engage in other industries which were 
presented to the crdinary peasant potters who abounded 
in most parts of England. All their interests were 
centred in potting, and as generations went by the inbred 
skill of the natives and the accumulated experience which 
counts for so much in any industry made them more 
and more expert in the handling of clay and the firing 
of kilns. When men with ideas, like the Elers, came 
to Staffordshire at the close of the seventeenth century 
and tried new methods and new varieties of ware, the 
local potters were ready to seize upon what was prac- 
tical in their suggestions and to improve upon them. 
“The whole district,” as Mr. Burton says, “ needed only 
such stimulus as was supplied by Elers, coupled with 
the growing demand for lighter coloured and _ better 
finished wares than those hitherto made, to break out 
into a ferment of activity.” 

The history of English pottery does not, however, 
Legin with Staffordshire. It is one of the special merits 
of Mr. Burton’s book that he emphasises the importance 
of Stuart London as a pottery centre, and that he does full 
justice to the first great English potter, John Dwight 
of Fulham. The London trade was undoubtedly de- 
veloped bv alien immigrants, who built their kilns along 
the banks of the Thames from Vauxhall and Lambeth 
down to Bermondsey, and showed the natives how to 
make a debased kind of Italian majolica, blue and white 
Delft, and German salt-glazed stoneware. But their 
productions do not compare with the remarkable wares 
made by Dwight. Mr. Burton has not been able to 
clear up the mystery that enshrouds this man’s career. 
He was a graduate of Christ Churcn, Oxford, the in- 
timate friend of scholars like Elias Ashmole and Dr. 
Plot, keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, and the privare 
secretary of Bishop Walton, of Chester. No doubt he 
took to making pottery because, like Palissy and scores 
of other intelligent men, he wanted to discover the secret 
of the white and translucent porcelain of China, which had 
baffled all European potters for centuries. But no one 
knows how in a very few years he achieved such a 


mastery of technical processes as to produce not only 
stonewares in the German fashion, but a series of busts 
and statuettes which, as Mr. Burton says, are “ triumphs 
of the potter’s art.” His bust of Prince Rupert is mag- 
nificent in its breadth and dignity, and his half-length 
recumbent effigy of his little daughter Lydia has a 
pathetic beauty that is rare in the sculpture of any age 
and can hardly be paralleled in pottery. But no one 
can tell who modelled these fine works, to say nothing 
of the difficulty of firing them. They have, of course, 
been assigned to Grinling Gibbons, but there is no evi- 
dence for this ascription. Mr. Burton tentatively sug- 
gests the elder Cibber, a sculptor who worked for 
Wren. Dwight himself may have been the modeller. Ar- 
tistic work of this quality confirms the impression that 
Charles II.’s reign, miserable as it was in politics, saw a 
renascence in the arts which deserves more attention 
than it has received. But Dwight had no successor. 
Like the unknown maker of the famous “ Henry II. ware” 
in sixteenth-century France, he remains an_ isolated 
figure in ceramic history. 


It was very different with the Staffordshire potters. 
Their industry developed logically and systematically, and 
the results of incessant experiments on the part of indi- 
viduals went to swell the common stock of knowledge 
possessed by the trade. In a small community where 
everyone knew his neighbour's business it was impossible 
for a manufacturer to keep a new invention secret for very 
long, and any improvement that he might effect was 
speedily copied by his rivals. ‘This must have been gall- 
ing to inventors, but it was for the good of the industry as 
a whole, since there was no danger lest a valuable dis- 
covery, once made, should be forgotten. The first impetus 
was given, as has been said, by the two Dutchmen, John 
Philip and David Elers, who settled at Bradwell Wood, 
near Burslem, about the year i691. Like Dwight, whom 
they may have known, they were educated men of good 
family, and Mr. Burton suggests, plausibly enough, that 
they also were trying to find out the secret of Chinese 
porcelain, which rivalled the philosopher's stone in the 
curiosity of alchemists. It is significant, at any rate, that, 
like Dwight, they produced a fine red stoneware resembling 
that which Chinese potters made. Probably they settled at 
Bradwell because they had heard of the red Staffordshire 
clay which would answer their purpose. The success of 
this red ware was immediate, as a London contemporary 
writer testifies, and it was speedily imitated by the local 
potters, two of whom are said to have feigned idiocy in 
order to gain employment in John Elers’ works and learn 
his secrets. One success led to another. It would take 
too long even to mention the successive stages by which the 
Staffordshire potters, now put on their mettle and en- 
couraged by the prospect of commercial success which was 
opening before them, developed their famous “ cream- 
colour,” glazed white earthenware which might serve as a 
cheaper substitute for porcelain; their “agate” and 
“ tortoiseshell”” and other imitations of natural products ; 
their fine red and black stonewares, their salt-glazed wares, 
enamelled after the fashion of the French faience, and 
the popular printed ware for the introduction of which, 
by way of exception, Staffordshire had to thank Liverpool. 
But a knowledge of this gradual evolution, traced no 
masterly fashion by Mr. Burton, is necessary to the under- 
standing of Josiah Wedgwood’s services to the industry. 
There were able potters before Wedgwood, just as there 
were kings before Agamemnon, and many of the improve- 
ments attributed to him were really made by his predeces- 
sors. None of them, however, had shown such a grasp 9f 
the whole industry or had so well combined inventive 
power with organising ability and commercial shrewdness. 
As a potter Wedgwood is unsurpassed; he not only 
adopted the processes already in vogue and brought them 
to perfection, but he invented the fine stoneware known as 
jasper, which is one cf the most beautiful forms of pottery. 
Moreover, although his partner, Bentley, was undoubtedly 
responsible for the employment of Flaxman and the manu- 
facture of the classical pieces by which Wedgwood is best 
known, Wedgwood himself must have been a man of highly 
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cultivated tastes. Mr. Burton affords a new proof of this. 
He has identified two of the earliest productions of Wedg- 
wood’s first factory at the Ivy House, Burslem, in two small 
green and yellow teapots preserved at the Wedgwood In- 
stitute ; and, as he justly says, they “confirm in the most 
emphatic manner the traditional belief as to the skill and 
taste he had acquired by the time he was thirty years of 
age.” The more elaborate classical vases and pedestals 
in black basalt or blue and white jasper which Wedgwood 
made in later life seem rather cold and formal to some of 
us nowadays; but the smaller objects, such as the 
medallions in coloured jasper which Mr. Burton repro- 
duces, are chanming. And the author reminds us, both in 
his text and his well-chcsen illustrations, that Wedgwood 
made every kind of pottery with equal skill and taste, in- 
cluding even lustre ware in the Hispano-Moresque style. 
The chapter on Wedgwood aloné would make Mr. Burton's 
book indispensable to every collector. 

He deals in the same careful way but more briefly 
with Wedgwood’s contemporaries and imitators, and with 
the eighteenth-century potters of Liverpool, Leeds, New- 
castle, Swansea, and smaller centres. He also clears away 
a good many popular misconceptions in a preliminary 
chapter “ On Technical Matters,” which any intelligent lay- 
man may understand. A complete series of photographic 
reproductions of potters’ marks, a glossary, a bibliography 
and a good index, together with the numerous illustrations, 
including twenty-four superb coloured plates, further en- 
hance the value of the book, which will take its place at 
once as the standard history of English pottery. 





THE TWO MAETERLINCKS. 
THE Dovubite Garpen. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 
by A. T. de Mattos. London: George Allen. 

SINCE the publication of the Life of the Bee there have 
been two Maeterlincks. There is still the rhetorician- 
prophet who turns the darknesses and the immensities 
of an obscure universe into am intimate and precious 
music. There is also the essayist who touches with 
dignity the gossip of the trowel and the beehive, the 
Virgil turned transcendentalist who sees a hedgerow sub 
Specie @ternitatis. We have them both in this volume of 
essays with the odd title. One half of it handles familiar 
and little things. There is a paper on the death of a 
little dog which describes the life of a bull pup with 
curiously sympathetic yet withal poetical insight. It has all 
the tenderness of Loti’s famous essay on the two cats, 
with a certain intellectual grasp, a power of psychological 
analysis to which Loti has never attained. It is some- 
times humorous, it is sometimes fantastic, but in its effort 
to see the universe from the dog’s standpoint one feels 
that there is serious thinking, which makes it more than 
a pleasant literary entertainment. Psychologists and zoo- 
logists have faced the same problem before, but none of 
them has brought to it quite the same imaginative insight. 
And with all the exaltation and the elevated language 
there are touches of fun that make it a novel and un- 
suspected revelation of the real Maeterlinck. Take, for 
example, the passage about the cat: 

““to whom we are nothing more than a too large and un- 

eatable prey: the ferocious cat, whose sidelong contempt 


tolerates us only as encumbering parasites in our own 
homes.” 


And, turning over the pages of the book, the wise reader 
will select his feast among the other papers on minor 
themes no less pleasant and happy than the -first. There 
is an essay, for example, on “Old-Fashioned Flowers ” 
which describes them one by one, personifies them, 
weaves a mythology about them, rejoices in their names, 
and ransacks history for their origins and their wander- 
ings. One hardly knows which to admire most—the 
flower-lover who has seized the character and attitude of 
each creature of our antique gardens with such humour 
and such truth, or the master of language who squanders 
on them all the chosen wealth of his vocabulary. But 
one might linger indefinitely on each essay of this class, 
all of them full of the oper air and the joy of the sun- 


shine. They are equally pleasant whether they are seek- 
ing metaphors for the throbbing of a motor-car or motives 
for the anger of a bee, and equally uncommon—for 
Materlinck sees nothing in crude daylight. Even among 
his flowerbeds he has the sense for the infinite, and when 
he rushes over a vanishing road on a racing motor he 
must needs speculate upon space and time. 

But when Maeterlinck deserts his definite subjects, his 
little inspirations, and embarks on the vague seas of his 
larger themes, the precision of his thinking and the charm 
of his suggestion begin to desert him. He has written 
too much in the big strain of propnecy. He has mastered 
the resources of his language until thinking has become 
almost a superfluity. The majesty of his eloquence has 
become a sufficient satisfaction, and he drifts rather than 
moves between familiar landmarks in his thinking—a 
phrase about eternity, a reference to human destiny, a 
metaphor about our ignorance. Metaphors, sometimes 
splendid, sometimes trivial, but always elaborate, are 
growing more and more to be the matter of his thinking. 
‘Take, for example, this passage on the present condition 
of society : 

“It is fretting, bubbling, and being precipitated like a 
fluid in which chance has let fall a few drops of some 
unknown reagent. The compensating principles which re- 
ligion has added to it are gradually evaporating and being 
eliminated at the top, while at the bottom they are coagu- 
lating into a thick and inactive mass. But, in proportion 
as these disappear, the purely human antidotes, although 
oxydised through and through by the elimination of the 
religious elements, gain greater vigour and seem to exert 
themselves to maintain the standard of the mixture in which 
the human species is being cultivated by an obscure destiny. 
Pending the arrival of as yet mysterious auxiliaries, they 
occupy the place abandoned by the evaporating forces.” 

How, one asks, does this help our thinking ? and what, 
if one takes the trouble to wade through the trivial sym- 
bolism, does it really add to our clearness of vision ? 

Turning from the manner to the matter of these pro- 
phecies, one notes an increasing preoccupation with the 
borderland of knowledge. There is a growing impa- 
tience with the present and the definite, a growing obses- 
sion of the future and the unknown. A whole essay 
complains how intolerable it is that we should be unable 
to conquer time as we master space, to annihilate the 
future as we make little of distance. Another winds 
through devious prophecies and visions, and ends with 
an odd prediction that in some few hundred years we 
shall so have mastered the law of gravity that we shall 
be able to guide our planet through space. A paper on 
the drama promises better. There is a really interesting 
passage on the falsity and triviality of Dumas the younger 
and a fine passage on the influence of a humane civilisa- 
tion in eliminating the conventional subjects of romantic 
tragedy : 

“It will hold no prejudices that exact tears, no injustice 

eager for sorrow. It will have cast from their throne the 


gods who insist on sacrifice and the love that craves for 
death.” 


And then we turn the page and start a new para- 
graph with the hopeful sentence, “ Let us consider what 
happens in Ibsen's plays.” But the only answer to that 
inquiry is that in Ibsen’s plays “a sort of red light falls 
on singular phantoms.” There is so much that is promis- 
ing, so much that is even splendid, that one faces these 
frivolities of metaphor with a certain anger. For there 
is nothing that better deserves the name of levity than 
this shrinking from exact thinking and detailed analysis, 
this shadow-play in an elusive world of symbols. 

But in one essay, at least, there is a hint of a yet 
more disastrous development in the battle that is going 
on between the thinker and the literary artist for the 
possession of Maeterlinck’s soul. It is entitled “In Praise 
of the Sword,” and it is an enthusiastic defence of duel- 
ling. There is some mischievous and perfunctory writing 
about the ethics of the question, in praise of “those who 
not allow themselves to offended with impunity,” since 
they “ maintain an ideal of extra-legal justice from which 
a!l profit.” But that is as little characteristic of Maeter- 
linck’s general attitude to life as some speech of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s about the shame of “ taking it lying down.” 
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The man who wrote The Treasure of the Humble has a 
gentler wisdom than this. The clue to this odd vagary 
is to be found simply in his admiration for the sword as 
a toy. “The sword is iron and wit, steel and intelligence. 
It makes the muscles subservient to thought and compels 
thought to respect the muscles that serve it. It is ideal 
and practical, chimerical and full of good sense. It is 
dazzling and clear as lightning, ‘insinuating, elusive and 
multiform as a ray of the sun or moon.” Maeterlinck 
is simply carried away by his passion for the 
picturesque, his delight in skill, his instinct for literary 
possibilities. In anotner mood he would have written 
quite as prettily about the beauty of humility and the 
dignity of forgiveness. But the literary temperament is of 
ali guides to life the least reliable. It cannot away with 
its passion for coiour and movement. It cannot forget 
that in espousing a principle it is also choosing a theme. 
Its need for declamation and for rhetoric dictates its doc- 
trines and its prejudices. One must take Maeterlinck as 
he is and rejoice with a chastened gratitude that as a rule 
the richness of his vocabulary in describing the peculiar 
impressions of rest, peace, and vagueness leads him 
towards quietism and passivity. But after this outbreak 
we can never feel much confidence in his future. The 
discovery of some new and more musical words descriptive 
of violence and storm might at any moment launch him 
forth into an advocacy of tyranny and war. 

The translation has been capitally done. The wealth 
of Maeterlinck’s vocabulary is rendered with great success, 
and if the style seems exotic, that, too, is in keeping. 





A SUCCESSFUL COMBINATION. 


How WE RECOVERED THE ASHES. By P. F. Waroer. London 
Chapman and Hall. tos. 6d. net. 


THE prevailing note of Mr. Warner’s book teaches a very 
useful lesson to the cricket world in particular; it is that 
“wynion is strength.” Nothing could have been more har- 
monious than the relations existing between the subordinate 
members of the M.C.C. team and their captain, as well as 
among themselves ; and it was this fact as much as any- 
thing which enabled the eleven to carry on so victorious 
a campaign against the powerful teams and amid the un- 
accustomed climatic conditions of Australia. Mr. Warner 
evidently thinks that it cannot be too strongly impressed 
on the minds of those who have the best interests of cricket 
at heart that a captain who has his men constantly with 
him under his own eye, living together, meeting one another 
socially as well as for the purposes of sport, may hope for 
success where eleven separate units of perhaps better 
cricket capacity would only meet with failure. 

But there is no need for Mr. Warner to apologise for 
the cricketing abilities of his side. With himself and Hay- 
ward, Foster, Braund, Hirst, Bosanquet, Knight, and 
Tyldesley as the mainstays of the batting, and with an 
array of bowlers of such various kinds and such various 
methods as Hirst, Rhodes, Amold, Braund, Bosanquet 
and Fielder, he ought to have had little criticism to fear. 
Moreover, they were a fielding team of the very first class, 
and that is a matter of the highest importance everywhere, 
but especially in Australia, where the wickets as a rule 
are so easy that a dropped catch may often cost a side the 
match. Yet it is probable that no team has ever met with 
so severe a storm of criticism, and it is probably this fact 
which has induced Mr. Warner to indulge in digressions 
of justification which do not greatly add to the pleasure 
of reading his book. In the same way and following the 
same principles he has explained and so drawn additional 
attention to certain incidents which seem inseparable from 
such an undertaking—the barracking of umpires, the dis- 
pute as to the right of the captains to choose the umpires, 
the question of when the wicket may be rolled and what 
roller shall be used. Those who have the privilege of 
knowing Mr. Warner personally and on the cricket field 
are fully aware that whatever happened, and whatever was 
reported to have happened (a very different matter, it ap- 
pears), Mr. Watner’s action was courteous if firm, and, 


above all things, in accordance with the rules and spirit 
of the game. There is no one who understands the spirit 
of the game better than he does, and no one who plays the 
game more thoroughly and whole-heartedly. 

Some of the pleasantest reading in the book is to bz 
found in those parts where the relations of the two cap- 
tains are treated of ; and the tribute which the author pays 
to the captaincy as well as to the cricket abilities of his 
adversary is as sincere as it is laudatory. 

The contents of the book differ from previous work 

of the same pen in being almost wholly divorced from the 
lighter side of the game. Each chapter contains a de- 
tailed account of one, or, in some cases, two matches, de- 
scribing the progress of the games and the turning-points, 
and giving us their inner history; and it is this—that we 
here get at the mind of the English captain and hear 
the reasons for his actions, which gives an interest which 
no reporter's cablegram can convey. We feel the excite- 
ment of the game in its progress, sympathise with the side 
when the important catch is dropped, wonder, again, 
whether the always difficult decision as to putting in the 
adversary will be rewarded with success, and watch with 
interest Trumper’s magnificent efforts to save his side as 
eagerly as though we were present. The vividness of the 
writing only leaves room for regret that so much of the 
book is merely concerned with recording the progress of 
matches, for Mr. Warner undoubtedly possesses the faculty 
of presenting in a clear and readable form whatever he 
undertakes to say. The “comic relief,” indeed, is supplied 
by Bishop Welldon, who, making the acquaintance of the 
team on its way out to Australia, appears to have entered 
into their pastimes and pleasures with a zest and abandon 
which pleased them immensely. The outcome of the 
chance meeting, as far as the book is concerned, is a very 
delightful, humorous introduction, which, with Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s chapter on Australian wickets, forms the only por- 
tion of the book which is not the product of Mr. Warner's 
pen. 

The first test match, of course, with the magnificent 
innings of Foster, Trumper’s brave attempt to save the 
game, the barracking of Crockegt, the umpire, for giving 
Hill out, and finally the grand partnership of Hayward 
and Hirst which assured us the victory, gave the author an 
opportunity of which he was not slow to avail himself and 
he presents us with a vivid picture of the game such as 
no mere cablegram could give. The second test match 
is only less interesting by reason of the fact that, owing 
to the weather, the choice of innings gave us too great in 
advantage to make the issue doubtful, though the illness 
of Foster and accidents to Bosanquet and Arnold ren- 
dered our team weaker than their captain quite liked. 
Nevertheless, the bowling of Rhodes, who, with seven 
wickets in the first and eight in the second innings, took 
every advantage of the state of the wicket, made up for 
the absence of bowlers and won us the match, in spite 
of the batting of Trumper. In the third test match we 
were beaten by bad batting, and so much interest centred 
round the fourth contest. In this match Bosanquet 
proved how valuable a man he is by taking six wickets for 
52 runs in the second innings, when only 329 were re- 
quired by a side which included Duff, Trumper, Noble, 
and Hill and Gregory. The success, indeed, of Bosanquet 
throughout the tour must have been especially pleasant to 
Mr. Warner after all the criticisms which had been freely 
passed on the selection of that gentleman. With the 
rubber won, the fifth match was in the nature of an anti- 
climax, and the fact that only two days elapsed between 
the end of the fourth and the beginning of the last ren- 
dered it almost impossible to show good cricket. We 
were thoroughly beaten, and if this is Trumble’s last great 
match, as we fear that it is, he left off with a very fine 
performance, taking seven wickets for 28 runs. 

One word must be said about the appearance of the 
book, which, with its St. George and the Dragon and 
M.C.C. colours on the cover, and its excellent photographs 
illustrating the letterpress, presents in handsome form a 
thoroughly interesting record. 

Ropert N. Douc.as. 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. Vol. II. No. 4. July. 
Tue Bishop of Rochester comments on Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
article on the re-interpretation of Christian doctrine with 
much courtesy and deference, but with a firm assertion 
of certain features of the traditional theory of the Atone- 
ment. The Bishop is not quite sure that the “higher 
man of to-day” is the better for being without a sense 
of sin. A kindred topic—the problem of evil—is dis- 
cussed by Mr. St. George Stock, who seems to conclude 
that we can worship the God of the heart, but not the 
God of nature. Dr. Cobb has a vigorous onslaught on 
Uhypocrisie biblique britannique, but it is not quite 
clear whither he is tending. One curious distinction is 
drawn by him between the fact and the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth. He says that no loyal Churchman cares 
to contradict the fact but maintains that only cowardice 
or want of education attaches a religious value to the 
doctrine. Are we to suppose, then, a unique fact is with- 
out significance? Among philosophical articles we notice 
one on Hegel’s Theory of Tragedy, by Professor A. C. 
Bradley; on the Two Idealisms, by Professor W. R. 
Sorley ; on the Value of the Historical Method in Philo- 
sophy, by Professor William Knight; on Present Aspects 
of the Problem of Immortality, by the Rev. S. H. 
Mellone. Like most Hegelians, Professor Bradley is 
somewhat absorbed in his master, and is apt to give his 
sketch of the theory by way of criticising it. It is like 
Hegel not to see black and white in the two sides of the 
tragic conflict, but to find some white in each, with the 
prospect of reconciliation. This is why the Antigone and 
the Oresteia are useful, while Shakespeare’s tragedies 
are trying, and Macbeth has to be half justified. Mr. 
Bailey Saunders thinks the centenary of the death of 
Herder is suitable for rescuing his name from oblivion, 
and tries to estimate his function, which seems to have 
been that of a Bahnbrecher, one of those who insisted 
on a unity in nature and history and applied the idea of 
progress to the real, a builder of the historical sense. 
The two idealisms between which Mr. Sorley distinguishes 
may be described as (1) the view that reality consists in 
ideas; (2) the view that reality is spiritual—of course 
no one thinker has ever been a pure idealist of either 
type. Mr. Melione tries to fix the orientation which 
modern psychology has given to the problem of immor- 
tality. An interesting line of speculation is developed 
by Dr. E. M. Bakewell in his article, “ Art and Ideas,” in 
which the influence of Kant’s third critique is faintly dis- 
cernible. Among reviews we notice Mr. Poynting’s, of 
Thomson’s Electricity and Matter; Mr. Farnell’s rather 
severe examination of Miss Harrison’s latest work 
on Greek Religion; a notice of Metchnikoff’s curious 
work on the Nature of Man, by Mr. N. Hales; and Mr. 
Boutwood’s review of Tennant’s Hulsean Lectures on Sin. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Tue August number of the Mineteenth Century has more 
variety than interest. The articles are numerous, but 
mostly short and scrappy. Two or three will be read 
with interest. The first, Baron Suyematsu’s attempt to 
defend Japan from the charge of having made a 
treacherous or “surprise” attack upon Russia, is more 
than clever. He conciliates civilised opinion by fully 
admitting that a Power that goes to war ought to give its 
adversary full warning of its intentions. And he cer- 
tainly goes a long way to prove that the Russian fleet at 
Port Arthur had no mght to be surprised. He says that 
at the moment when Admiral Togo actually made his 
attack the Russian ships lay outside the harbour in battle 
array. Further, “the battleships had their decks cleared 
for action ; the instant the first torpedo was launched the 
Russians opened fire on the Japanese boats.” Never- 
theless, we must hold to our view that Japan should have 
made a formal declaration of war. Mr. Leonard Courtney 
writes a very ingenious little treatise wpon the value of 
gold mines. He compares a gold mine to a lottery, and 
sums up his economic argument in a sentence at once 


startling and true: “Put the total expenditure on gold 
mining in Australia against the total product and the 
balance is an adverse one.” In his article on 
the physical condition of working-class children Mr. 
Macnamara, who has been now for thirty years 
associated with elementary schools (first as pupil 
teacher, then as an assistant teacher, then as head 
teacher, and lastly as a member of the London School 
Board), has arrived at the very satisfactory conclusion 
that “ 80 per cent. of the working-class children were never 
so well off as they are to-day.” But the other remaining 
20 per cent. are no better off than they were thirty years 
ago. Extreme poverty always exists side by side with 
excessive wealth and luxury. Hence the miserable con- 
dition of the submerged tenth in England. 

In the Contemporary Review “A Liberal Leaguer” 
writes with curious moderation about the next Govern- 
ment. He points out that the Liberal League has only 
twenty-five members of the House of Commons, and has 
neither claim nor wish to make one of its members 
Prime Minister. Mr. Albert Shaw, who will be remem- 
bered as the author of an important book on municipal 
government, writes on the American Presidential Elec- 
tion. He maps out the campaign as follows: “ Through 
the month of August the partisan newspapers will skir- 
mish, and there will be much quiet work done by the 
leaders in organising their forces and laying their plans. 
But the major activities of the campaign will not begin till 
September. Through that month and October there will be 
stirring times, ending in the final contest at the polls on 
Tuesday, November 8.” Mr. Shaw thinks that “ all things 
now point to a great Roosevelt victory.” Mr. Massey 
writes on an Education Compromise, and Sir Thomas 
Barclay contributes a short but timely article on the pro- 
gress of international arbitration. 

The Monthly Review begins with an editorial article 
which should command a great deal of sympathy, urging 
that the only solution of the motor nuisance is to be 
found in the provision of separate roads for motorists, 
built at their expense. Count Okuma is anxious to dis- 
abuse the Western mind of the idea that Japan ever dis- 
liked foreigners, and contrasts her conduct with China 
and Korea. He explains that the Portuguese missionaries 
were massacred, not because they were foreigners, but 
because they were intriguers. There is nothing very new 
or striking in the article. Far and away the most interest- 
ing article is an Impression of George Gissing, by Mr. 
Wells. Mr. Wells maintains that the mistake of Gissing’s 
life was his self-imposed task of writing an English 
Comédie Humaine, and that he had found his true 
medium in his unfinished book Veranilda. 

The Independent Review opens with an important 
article by Mr. Brailsford on the Near East. Mr. ,Brailsford 
contrasts two methods of dealing with Macedonia: one 
the method of the mandate to Austria and Russia, with 
its logical climax in a division of the Balkan , peninsula 
between the two Empires; the other the ,gendarmerie 
scheme, in which he sees the germ of an international 
police. He points to Signor Tittoni’s important ;announce- 
ments that Austria and Italy are agreed, that if the status 
quo cannot be maintained the Albanian problem must ' ¢ 
solved by means of national autonomy. He argues that 
autonomy is quite practicable in Macedonia, and he thinks 
that Russia’s assent might be gained by recognising her 
paramount influence in Armenia. Armenia itself can only 
be saved, in his opinion, by recognising that influence. 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson contributes another of the _bril- 
liant articles which readers of the review have come to 
expect regularly from his pen, this time on music. Mr. 
Horwill discusses the situation which has arisen in the 
United States with the choice of a Mormon apostle as a 
Senator in Utah. Mr. Cholmeley contributes a serious and 
searching criticism of the ‘public schools, which he de- 
scribes as “ hide-bound by traditions which may be classi- 
fied under three heads—the Responsibility or Arnold Tra- 
dition, the Athletic Tradition, and the Tuck Tradition." 
His article certainly merits attention. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


T has been avery uninteresting week in the City, 
with little business and less buoyancy ; but 
towards the end of it there were indications of a return 
to better things. Not that one need expect anything 
like a boom, or a revival of public activity in markets— 
the public, poor thing, is much too stone-broke and 
over-taxed for that. But at any rate it may be said 
that the pains and purging undergone by all markets, 
from the Money market to the Kaffir circus, during the 
last month or so, have done the various patients good, 
both collectively and individually. The Money market 
has been a great sufferer ever since it was disappointed 
in its hope of cheap money in July; it has had 
to borrow almost continuously from the Bank, high 
loan rates have given it spasms, and it has been 
obliged, in self-defence, to screw discount rates up to 
the official level, and leave a good deal of the discount 
business to the Bank. All this was very tiresome, but 
it has had quite gratifying results—the foreign ex- 
changes have all moved in favour of London, and the 
continental demand for bar gold, which was sweeping 
the bullion clean week by week and preventing the 
Bank from increasing its store, has now long ceased, 
with the result that the Bank’s position, though 
still by no means too strong with a view to the demands 
of the autumn, has been materially improved. 


The Stock Exchange has gone through a very 
similar chastening process—it has had to reduce an 
unwieldly ‘‘bull” account in Consols—which could 
still, by the way, do with yet a little more reduction, 
and all round the ‘‘ House” it has left sack and lived, 
more or less, cleanly. Let us hope that it feels the 
better for the process. The past week very uneventful. 
Consols went up and down in an aimless and illogical 
manner. Home Railway stocks, on which the last of the 
dividends has now been declared, offer no more scope to 
the speculator for the present; and the only markets 
which showedanything like life were the Yankee market 
and the Kaffir circus, both of which are now, to all in- 
tents and purposes, foreign institutions, activity in 
which brings grist to the mills of the semi-foreign 
‘‘arbitrage ” firms rather than to the over-taxed 
Briton. The interesting aliens who run the Kaffir in- 
dustry have been waxing quite lyrical in their 
rhapsodies about the efficiency and nice behaviour of 
the Chinee coolie, and prices have been pegged up to 
celebrate his gratifying achievements ; but apart from 
a little very tentative French buying, the professionals 
here have had the game all to themselves. 


The general dulness that usually prevails at this 
time of year has been gratefully enlivened by the 
efforts of the chairman of the Consolidated Electrical 
Company, who addressed his shareholders in a speech 
which is really worth perpetuating as a model of 
chairmanly eloquence and diffidence. He pointed out 
that the surplus of assets over liabilities, £52,730, 
** depended largely on the valuation placed on the invest- 
ments and on the plant, machinery, and stock-in-trade.” 
This seems reasonable enough, not to say obvious, 
but it can hardly be said that the shareholders were 
given much cause for confidence in the figures as pre- 
sented. It is true that the chairman ‘‘had no hesita- 
tion in saying” that the investments would ‘‘ ulti- 
mately” prove to be worth more than the amount at 
which they stood in the accounts ; but there is a familiar 
ring about this phrase that must have sounded worse 
than ominous to any seasoned shareholders who were 
present. As for the valuation of the land, buildings, 
plant, and machinery, ‘‘ one of the most important and 
troublesome questions they had to deal with,” it seems 
to have been solved in a delightfully simple and 
inexpensive manner ; for the chairman gravely informed 





the company that ‘‘the directors were responsible 
for the valuation of the freehold and leasehold build- 
ings, and the staff was responsible for the plant, 
machinery, and stock-in-trade.” It is an idyllic picture 
of a joint-stock happy family, too blissfully trustful to 
need the services of sordid independent valuers, enough 
blessed in the assurance of their chairman that he had 
‘* strongly urged upon the staff the necessity of produc- 
ing as genuine and truthful a valuation as possible ” ! 
It is truly melancholy to relate that, at the end of this 
statement from the chair, a shareholder was indiscreet 
enough to inquire the value of the shares on the market, 
and that this question was followed by “ laughter.” 





The company in question seems to be a small and 
insignificant concern, and its chairman’s remarks would 
hardly have merited notice if they had not happened to 
express with felicitous clearness most of the worst 
pitfalls into which industrial companies are most liable 
to tumble. For these questions of valuation are just 
those which make, by the manner in which they are 
dealt with, all the difference between solvency and bank- 
ruptcy. It has been said that any company can show 
profits by writing up its stock-in-trade; and though 
there is a certain amount of picturesque exaggeration 
in this phrase, there can be no doubt that, if the framers 
of a balance-sheet allow their imaginations a free range 
in the figures at which they write in the items, such as 
plant, machinery, and stock-in-trade, it is easy enough 
to make a show of prosperity—at any rate to inexpe- 
rienced eyes—at a time when the company is, as a matter 
of sober fact, failing to make both ends meet, 





This is, in fact, the chief danger to which investors 
in industrial companies are exposed. Any shareholder 
can tell whether the dividends that he is receiving are 
satisfactory or otherwise, and some few take sufficient 
interest in their investments to keep the annual 
reports of the companies in which they put their money, 
and compare the earnings and profits year by year. 
But it occurs to very few to mark the movements in the 
various items in the balance-sheet and observe whether 
the items of plant, stock-in-trade, &c., are being 
allowed to grow in a manner which indicates bad 
finance and, consequently, bad trade. Circum- 
stances may, of course, arise which justify an 
increase in these items; but it may be laid 
down as a general rule that they should constantly 
be “written down,” and that a_ balance-sheet 
which shows a continued swelling in these members is 
not in a healthy condition. For it is clear that these 
are matters in which the auditors and other indepen- 
dent examiners of a company’s position can exercise 
little or no judgment—the value of the stock-in-trade, 
for example, of a drapery company is almost wholly 
problematical—a sudden change in fashion may make 
the whole lot fit only for the scrap-heap ; so much so, 
that it may almost be said that the stock-in- 
trade of such a business is worth nothing until it 
is actually sold. It should be written down dras- 
tically, and any addition to its value in a 
balance-sheet should be regarded with the most 
serious suspicion. As for the item of goodwill, it 
obviously represents an asset which has no value 
whatever except when the company is a prosperous 
profit-earner—that is to say, it would fetch nothing if, 
the business had to be realised at ‘‘old-iron” prices. 
Hence it follows that this item has no place in the 
balance-sheet of any well-financed company ; it ought 
to be written down to vanishing point with the 
greatest possible rapidity. JANUus. 
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